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REFLECTIONS 
Upon theuſe of the 


ELOQUENCE 


of thele times 


In generall. 


Lthough the power of true 
AA nome be - more abſolute 

than either that of authority, 
or violence, to which men do not or- 
dinarily ſubmit but out of compli- 
ance, or ccnſtraint : yet this very 
power as all others are , is ſubjee to 
revolutions and decays. For in the 
age in which we live, we have much 
adoe to find any reliques of that 
Empire which Zloquence formerly 
exercis'd over the minds ;of- men , 
and of which ſuch illuſtrious marks 
are to be ſeen inall thoſe ages and 
States .in which. ſhe hath reign'd. 
B There 


2 Reflections upon the 
There are nqne of thoſe miracles 
done at preſentby the force of words, 
nor any maſter-peices of diſcqurſe 
which appear'din Athens & in Rome, 
when Eloquence was miſtreſs there. 
Let us not then flatter our ſelves 
with the pretended glory of our age, 
which we unadviſedly prefer before 
all others. For what Orator 1s there 
ar this day, who 1s maſter of the 
reſolutions of them to whom he 
ſpeaks, ſoas to force them to lay a- 
ſide their prejudices, and to re= 
nounce their opinions ? Men have 
formerly ſeen Zloguence in the turn- 
ing of a hand reeſtabliſh a calm in 
the midſt of the moſt violent agita- 
tions of a mutinous and inflam'd 
multitude: fſhe hath been ſeen tro 
make unexpected impreſſions upon 
minds prepoſleſs'd with prejudice 
in the confus'd deliberations of a 
rumultuous aſſembly : ſhe hath ap- 
peas'd ſeditions by inſpiring thar 
boldneſs into the timerous, which 
ſhe 
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{Ne hath taken from the inſolent and 
rebellious , conſtraining both the one 
and the 'other to: pay an abſolute 
obedience to her commands. She 
hath alſo been ſeen in Armies to go 
from. rank to rank , and reſtore 
courage unto Souldiers by the mouth 
of Generals ,and to triumph ar laſt 
by the armes of thoſe, whom ſhe had 
firſt ſubdued by her reaſons. 

- Bur toſay the truth, there remains 
nothing to us at preſent, buta vain 
ſhadow of that victorious Eloquence 
which we only-poſleſs in it's Idea. Ler 
us therefore examine from whence 
this diſorder comes,in a time in which 
men concern. themſelves ſo much , 
and make ſuch pretenſions to Wir ; 
and in my opinion theſe are the re- 
fletions which may be made on this 
ſubjedt,and on the uſe of the Zhoguence 


_ of theſe times in generall. 


I. 
AriFotle, Cicero , » Quintilian , & 
Langimus,who haveleft us the moſt ac. 
B 2 COM. 


43 (Reflections upon the 
compliſh'd Treatiſes of Rhetorique 
| which are to be found in antiquity, 
| remark that the eloquence , which | 
k hath formerly bin ſeen in Athens | 
and Rome, before thoſe two Repub- 
liques had loſt their liberty, can 
reign no where bur amongſt a free 
and independent people. She is a 
proud and haughty miſtreſs , and | 
cannot ſubmit either to ſlavery or 
flattery : ſhe ſeems in her 'chara- 
&er to compriſe that of monarchy , 
which cannot ſubject it ſelfe withour | 
cauſing it's own ruine. And Arif- 
tle prerends that ſhe had no ſucceſs 
, atall in Szczly,whilſt ryrants were the 
' maſters of that Iſland, although all 
other arts flouriſh't rherein. This is #« 
the opinion of theſe great men , who 1! 
certainly were capable judges of herz © 
bur yet they have ſuffer'd themſelves | Þ 
a little to be prepofleſs'd in favour of | V 
that government under which they 
were educated. q 
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Eloquence of theſe times. 5 
II 


As thoſe honours which Greece 
pay'd to Eloquence made her con- 
ſiderable to other Nations, and as 
ſhe had no ſucceſs at Rome-but whar 
ſhe owed to thoſe great recompences 
which attended her, ſo ſhe loſt her 
credit there as ſcon as thoſe began 
to ceaſe. Since then the fruit which 
ariſeth from this art at preſent, is 
ſo unproportionable to the trouble 
and application which it requires, 
we muſt not wonder if there be fo 
few Orators found , who are cou- 
ragious enough to undergoe the toil 
of it ; * eſpecially when ſhe is nor 
ſupported by any of thoſe hopes 
ro which men are ſpurd on by 
intereſt or ambition. By the means 
of Eloguence perſons arrivd at all 
honours whatever , in thoſe States in 
which ſhe rul'd ; and in the time in 


x 5;bj perſuaſerunt neminem ſine eloquentia, aut aſſe= 
qui poſſe in civitate, aut tueri conſpicuum (5 emineu- 
tem locym, De eaul. corrupt, Elog- 
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which we are, they arrive at n$&- 
thing, or at very little by the ſame 
way : which thing is very apt to 
extinguiſh thar ardour which 1s ne- |; 
ceſſary to the ſtudy of Eloquence , 
and altenate mens minds from her. 


It. 


The greatneſs of Gen which 
Eloquence requires , and which we 
ſearch for, is ſcarce any where to 
be found : it 15 the gift of heaven, and 
the work of many ages. For beſides 
the happineſs of birth as to pronun- 
Clation , a colle@ion of all thoſe na- 
turall qualities only,whichare requi- 
fite ro make men fucceed well in the 
art of ſpeaking, is extreamly rare. 
There is required fublimity of Wir, 
depth of judgment form'd by 2 na- 
turall ſolidity, which is to be per- 
fected by a good inſight into world- | 
ly affairs, and by a profound know- 
| ledgein all ſorts of Learning, There 
l is alſo requiſite a great extent of 
| memory 
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Eloquence of theſe times. 7 
memory and 1magination , an eaſie 
comprehenſion , a clear and di- 
ſtin& voice, an aſpe& which hath 
nothing offenſive, a reaſonable force 
of the Lungs, a vigorous and ſmarr 
Pronunciation, a look of Authori- 
ty , and ſeverall other qualities, 
which being commonly incompeti- 
ble in themſelves, can very hardly 
be found altogether. Which * gave 
Cicero occaſion even in his time, 
when Eloguence was ſo flouriſhing, 
to complain , that hardly in an age 
were there two Orators found , who 
deſery'd eſteem, Not but that after 
all, this may be as well found now, 
as it hath been formerly ; for nature 
is as liberal of her gifts in theſe lat» 
tertimes , as ſhe hath bin heretofore: 
but generally we either have nor un- 
derſtanding and light enough to diſ- 
cover theſe qualities in our ſelves 
when they are there, or not diligence 

x Cernimus vix fi neulis etatibus binos oratores ſauda- 


biles extitiſſe. De Orate 
and 


3 Reflections upon the- 
and care enough to cultivate them $ 
ſo that they are in us, as if rhey were 
not there. 


I V. 


Beſides thoſe naturall parts which 
areneceſſary to make a maneloquent, 
there is alſo requir d great learn- 
ing and a ſingular diligence. And 
indeed theſe were the three things 
which * render'd the Eloquence of 
Brutus, whom Cicero commmends ſo 
much , ſo very perfe&. Wherefore 
a 1tri& retirement, and a conſtant 
aſiduity of Study are requiſite, to 
the end that the mind may be fur- 
niſh'd with whatſoever 1s neceflary 
to Eloguence. And it will be very 
fir ro draw from the ſpring-head, 
and ſtudy throughly Ancient writers, 
eſpecially thoſe who are moſt au- 
thentick: And in ſhort to make 
AriFotles Rhetorique the ſubjed of 


*Eratin Brute natura admirabilis, exquiſtta do&ri- 
na, Co induſiria ſingularis, De Claris Orat- 


make 
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Eloquence of theſe times. 5 
our * conſtant meditations, who hath 
taken the pains to expound all rhe 
paſſions of mans heart as it were 
by parcels ſo exatly. The Orator 
ought to make this the firſt ground- 
plor of his ſtudy, thar he may excite 
the minds of his Auditors by moving 
their afte&ions, which are indeed rhe 
true ſprings of that Machin, which 1s 
ſo difficult to be mov'd, when men 
take not time enough ſo to ſtudy 
It, aS tounderſtand it. And truly uns 
leſs he lay in as it werea great ſtock 
of learning , he will not only be un- 
capable of deciding differences, and 
of making himſelf be hearken'd unto 
as an Oracle, ( which ought to be 
very ordinary with him ) but even 
his very mind will not be capable of 
making any rationall production , ac- 
cording to 'theopinion of a very ju- 
dicious Critick: neque concipere, neque 


* Multo labore , aſſiduoſtudio , varia exercitatione, 
pluribus experimentis, altiſſimd prudentid, preſtan- 
tifſumo conſt lio, conſtat ars dicendi, Fab, 1,2, C.13+ 


edere 
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edere partum mens poteFF,, niſt ingenti 


flame literarum undata. How can he | 
poſſibly inform others , except he ' 


be inſtruted himſelf, and how can 
he perſwade others , except he him» 
ſelf be perſwaded ? And who is that 
perſon who can undergoe the pains 
of ſo obſtinate, a ſtudy , and of ſo 
great a perſeverance as that of an 
Orator ought to be, who ſhould be 
ignorant in nothing ? 


To 


- True Elognence being ſo difficult 
to be obtain'd, men have conten- 
red themſelves with the appearance 
of a falſe one , which was in uſe 
amongſt the Greeks and Latines , 
when rheir Republiques began to 
decline, and which could only ſub- 
fiſt whilſt they were in ſlavery. Thoſe 
Sophiſters', whoſe lives Philoftra- 
tus and Eunapius have written , 


dilpers'd this falſe Eloquence, which | 
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Eloquence of theſe times. 71 
conſiſts only in exterior actions, 
and wild and 'aery difcourſes, thar 
had no other aime or deſfigne , bur 
to amuſe the common people. Bur 
as this Eloguence was by no means 
nafturall, and as its Schemes and 
ornaments only ſery'd to weaken 
it ſelf, ſo all irs morions were 
falſe , it never touch'd the heart nor 
enter'd into the ſoul : it only tickled 
the ſenſes with a ſuperficiall plea- 
ſure, and was nothing but a fimple 
Paſtime for thofe who were lazy and 
had nothing to do. 

Bur as it is univerſally in all 
things very eaſy to miſtake falſhood 
for truth, becauſe rhe one offers it 
ſelf on its own accord to rhe mind, 
whereas the other is not to be found 
without ſtudy and pains, as alſd be» 
cauſe the firſt is boundleſs through 
the multiplicity of appearances 
which diſguife it, whereas the other 
Is but one, and conſiſts as it were 
in an indivifible point : we ought 
TNEN 
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then not to wonder if the ſhadow Be 
often taken for the ſubſtance in elo- 
quence as well as in other things. But 
thoſe who diſcern aright, find that 
there are very few truly eloquent 
and perfe& Orators , and that the 
greateſt part, of thoſe who ſpeak 
in publique, are nothing elſe but 
meer Declamers. 

VI. 

Men * ſcarce ever exercis'd them- 
ſelves in that way which is the moſt 
ordinary and the moſt ſure imagina- 
ble to arrive at true Eloquence , 
which is, the frequent exerciſe of 
compoſitions : whereunto we ought 
toapply our ſelves with great aſſidut- 
ty that we may obtain an habit of it : 
ſince there is no advantage equall 
to that which we receive from 
thence. Ir ? is by this way that De- 
moſthenes and Cicero arriv'd at that 


* Nulla res tantum ad dicendum proficit quantum 
Scriptio, Cic. in Brut. AT . 
Y Caput eſt, quod minime facimus: eſt enim magni la- 
borjs quod fuginus,quam plurimum ſcribere,1,de O oo 
Co 


 Eloquence of thele times. - 13 
degree of perfection which is known 
to the whole world : and not to 
ſpeak of the former, who cloiſter'd 
up himſelf ſo many years, that he 
might form and faſhion himſelf un- 
to Eloquence, every body knows 
that the latter employed all the ſpare 
time which his affairs would allow 
him ,in exerciſeing himſelf to ſpeak 
well by the frequent uſe of com- 
poſition 
VII. 

Men doe not make it their buſi- 
neſs to ſpeak correctly , nor to frame 
exac draughts of things ; for com- 
monly they ſay either too much, 
or too little. The middle way which 
ought to be kept, is underſtood by 
few , becauſe it is not eaſily diſcern- 
able, and becauſe few rules can be 
given by which we may know It, 
And as an expert. painter is able 
to diſtinguiſh paſſions, in thoſe 
different ſubjects in which he ex- 
preſles them ; (for he dorh not _—_ 
the 


74 Reflections upon the 
the joy of a Prince like that of 'a 
ſlave, nor the fierceneſs of a common 
Souldier like that ofa General ) ſo 
in the motions of the ſoul there are 
different degrees, which the Orator 
oughr to diſtinguiſh , thar he may 
not confound the Images of things: 
which after all, is comprehended 
and underſtood well only by thoſe 
who are maſters of this art. The 
ignorance of this principle ſo little 
practic'd , makes men, who are 
not perfedly accompliſh'd in Elc- 
quence, draw falſe lines and ill 


pictures of things. | In the multi. 


rude of Idea's which preſent them- 
ſelves to the mind, there is nothing 
more important than the makeing 
a judicious and fit choice, and not 
to take the falſe for the true. Now 
this requires an exact and diſcerning 
judgment , a great experience, and 
an exquiſite underſtanding, We 
ought above all things to conſider , 
that in thoſe extremities to which the 
heat 
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hear of our * Genius dorhiſometimes 


| carry us, the exceſs of ſpeaking tao 


much doth always more offend , then 
that of ſpeaking too little. And this 
1S that which the Roman Orator re- 
pear's ſo often in his books of Rhe+ 
rorique : for ſpeaking too much and 
with roo grear zeal, is always a mark 
that the Orator 1s carried away by 
a violent and headitrong paſſion, 
which is certainly a great fault; 
whereas ſpeaking too little is a figne 
of modeſty and a diſcreet moderati- 
on, which is by all eſteem'd a vertue. 
VIII. 

We doe not take care enough to 
ſtudy our own naturall inc ination, 
that we might follow its bent wirh« 
out purring it to any conſtraint , by 
affecting certain manners of ading, 
which are notagreeable ro it, or by 
forcing it by ſuch violent ſtudies 


x In omnibys rebus videndum quatenus: etft enim ſuus 
cuique modus eſt , tamen magis offgndis nimium guam 
parum. de Clar, Orat. 
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as plainly opprefſle it; or in fine by 
aſſuming a bigger port, a prouder 
carriage, or more artifice , then ir its 
capable to ſupport and mainraine. 
And this, as Czcero remarks , began 
to make Eloquence degenerate from 
that greatneſs which it had in A- 
thens , under Pericles, Lyſias, E/- 
chines and DemoSthenes , becauſe De- 
metrius Phalereus , that he might ſuc- 
ceed better therein , affeted more 
art then his Genius was able to bear. 

IX. 

Pronunciation , which is one of the 
moſt 1mportant. parts of Eloquence, 
is that which is mcſt neglected; it is 
this which renders Eloquence ſen- 
ſible to the people by the outward 
deportment and behaviour , and 
which hath power and art by its 
appearances to impoſe upon mens 
minds , when deſtirure of real argu. 
ments. Ifir's power be ſo great as 


Phalerens neg tam armis , quam paleſira inſtitutus. 
Cic. in Brut, ; 
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to make impreſſions in the ſouls of 
men even In faign'dand imaginary 
ſubjeds, asin Comedy's on the ſtage 
we ſee it doth, what can it not do 
1n true and reall ones? Burt this ad- 
mirable art becomes uſeleſs to thoſe 
who ſpeak in publique , by reaſon of 
the ſmall care they take to benefir 
themſelves by ir, and to apply them- 
ſelves thereunto. Ir is true that a 
natural faculty is requir'd to ſuc- 
ceed well therein ;, but when that 


\ failes, a ſerious endeayour may well 


ſupply that defedt. The eloquence of 
Demo$henes became more admir'd by 
his pronunciation,1lthongh he wanted 
a natural diſpoſition thereunto, & he 
was oblig'd for his good ſucceſs on- 
ly ro that conſtraint which he lay'd 
upon himſelf to acquire ir. Bur be- 
cauſe men ſuffer themſelves to be 
too eaſily diſcourag'd by theſe diffi- 
culties , and becauſe rhey cannot 
reſolve ro take thoſe pains which are 


requir'd to form them to this eXer- 
C ciſe, 
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ciſe, they looſe that great advantage 
which pronunciation gives an Ora- 
tor,both by rendring his Perſon agre- 
able, aud by inſpiring an expreſſive 
paſſion into his very eyes and Looks. 
So that we may juſtly ſay that nothing 
doth more hinder the ordinary efteds 
of Eloquence, than the little care 
which Orators take of their behavi- 
our and deportment, the faults of 
which become by ſo much the more 
conſpicuous , by how much men are 
more delicate in their reliſhes of E- 
loquence : which profeſling to be an 
art whoſe true end is to pleaſe, can 
find nothing more - oppoſite to it's 
ſelf, rhan to oftend & diſguſt by un- 
comely aGion. 


X. 


Thoſe who nuke it their profeſſion 
to ſpeak in publique are not careful 
enough ro put Logick in uſe , and this 
proceed's either from a pure negle& 
of inſtructing themſelves in it,or from 
a 
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a *narural inability to. the practiſe 
of it, or in ſhort from a naughty 
affetation cf not troubling them- 
ſelves with, or thinking ofir. Com- 
plemental diſcourſes, in which nei. 
ther the intereſt of the ſtate, nor 
that of religion is concern'd, and 
which only ſerve for ornament, are 
commonly thoſe in which Logick 
is leaſt imp!loy'd, becauſe they are 
roo looſe and too abſtract, by reaſon 
of the general matrers of which 
they treat. Indeed Logick is the 
cheif rule of diſcourſe, and the u- 
niverſal organ of ſpeech: to diſcourſe 
without this inſtrument , 1s pro- 
perly nothingelſe but to beat the air 
and to make a noiſe ; for nothing can 
be judiciouſly ſpoken, or indeed is 
tolerable without it. Andyet how 
much is it uegleged ? and when men 
make uſe of it, what extrava- 
gancies do they make it commut, 
either by the conſtraint they lay 
upon it, or zthe confuſion of ex- 

C 2 prefſions 
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preſſions with which they clog 
and encumber it; or ina word by 
the Idea which they form to them- 
ſelves of falſe ratiocinations , to 
ſuppiy rhe defects of true reaſon , 
which can only be found in a cleer 
even & plercing underſtanding. The 
rarity of this, makes eloquence ſo 
defective as it 1s in the greateſt part 
cf thoſe who mate profeſſion of it; 
for the reaſonings upon vw they eſta- 
bliſh it, are either too far ferch'd, or 
roo little purſu'd, or falſe and ima- 
ginary: and thoſe who examine 
things well, will find, thar common- 
ly the Eloquence us'd in theſe times, 
hath no defe& which is more eſſential 
than that of ratiocination , to which 
they have not care enough to frame 
themſelves: which indeed is not ſo 
well to be obtain'd by that ſtudy of 
Logick which 1s generally taughr, 
as by reading the Rhetorick of 4- 
riftole, and by a frequent conver- 
{ation with good books , the read- 

ing 
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ing of which imprint's in our minds 
an evenneſs of judgement,which can- 
not be obtain'd without it. This is 
ſometimes a gifr which comes pure- 
ly from nature; but when men are 
born without it,it is no way to be 
obtain'd but by the uſe of books , of 
v hich a good choice is to be made;for 
there are ſome which inſtead of rei- 
fying the judgment, are apt to ſpoll 
and corrupt it. Herein we muſt take 
the advice of Learned men, when we 
are not able ro dired ourſelves; a 
thing which few perſons are capable 
of doing , and young men leſs than 
others, whoſe minds have not bin 
ſeaſon'd by experience , and the 
knowledg of the world. Bur al- 
though the want of Logick be moſt 
common with thoſe who appear in 
publique , yet it is that which will 
not be eaſily diſcover'd. For only un- 
derſtanding men ( who are but few in 
number ) are capable cf detecting 
it» Not but that the common peo- 


ple 
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ple do eaſily comprehend the natu- 
ral conſequences of a diſcourſe , and 
all the Logick therein contain'd, 


without knowing it to be ſuch : but | 


their light doth not go ſo far as to 
ſee all the faults in a ratiocination , 
or all the defeds in the ordering 
and proſecuting ofa deſign : upon 
upon which we may make as 1t were 
three degrees of abiliry. The firſt 
1s that of thoſe men who ſtop only 
at words for to judge either of their 
defeats or beauty. The ſecond 1s that 
of thoſe who advance yet farther, and 
who make a judgment of thoughts. 
The thirdis that of thoſe who come 
up ſo highas to judge of the deſign, 
the conſequences , & proportions of 
the parts of a diſcourſe, and this on- 
ly belongs to underſtanding per- 
ſons. And certainly men ought to be 
ſo,to find out the real failings in Lo- 
gick, For beſides that there are ſome 
Orators who by a certain charm of 
words & thoughs, with which hey 
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ſarpriſe their Auditours, will nor 
give them liberty to examine the bot- 
tom of their diſcourſe : there are 


yet others whodazle their underſtan- 


dings by certain pleaſant and grate- 
ful manners of delivering the things 
they treat of.; I have known a fa- 
mous preacher of this kind, who was 
always applauded and pleas'd very 
much, although his diſcourſe was nei- 
ther methodical nor cloſe; bur to 
ſay the truth he pleas'd only women 
and ignorant perſons, whilſt Lear- 
ned men cſteem'd him bur little. 
XI, 

When we apply our ſelves to the ſtu. 
dy of eloquence, we are often us'd to 
miſtake our ſelves by the falſe mea- 
ſures we are us d to take,either ofour 
ſelves, Or of our ſubject, or of thoſe 
ro whom we ſpeak : aud this failing 


1s a5 common as that which I lately 


mention'd. An Orator who has 
g00d parts, ſometimes eErres , by too 
much pleaſing himſelf with his own 
G4 COm= 
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compoſitions, without having reſpe@& | 


to his ſubje&, or to the capacity of 
thoſe ro whom he ſpeaks. It is much 
more eaſy for him to be carried away 
by the current of his phancy, rhen to 
regulate himſelf according to the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe things of web he 
rreats: the one being the meer effect 
of the imagination, and the other of 
the judgment, which is a gift exceed- 
ingly rare. So that it is no wonder if 
thoſe who ſpeak in publique are ſub- 
ze& to this diſorder, from whence 
thoſe ridiculous indecencies & thoſe 
offenſive diſproportions , which are 
commonly found in publique diſ- 
courſes, ariſe ; as to put on a grave 
look ina ſlightaftair ; to affe& great 
expreſſions in trifling ſubjeds; to aim 
at wit before a mean Auditory; to be 
warm and pathetical upon ſubjects 
which do not deſerve it. * Eloquence 
ceaſes to be true when it's expreſſi. 


2 Refert cognoſcere,"qui ſtnt audicntium mores, gue pu- 
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ohs ceaſe to bear proportion to the 
Capacity of thoſe to whom ir ſpeaks, 
becauſe it cannor enter into the mind 
any other way, but by the agreeable- 
neſs of thoſe reaſons which it makes 
uſe of to enlighten it, The diverſity 
of ages, ſexes, fortunes, conditions, 
and knowledge either acquir d or na- 
tural, ought to oblige the Orator to 
take different ways ofproportioning 
himſelf to the underſtandings of men 
of all thoſe diyerſe conditions. 
XII. 

* We muſt know in general how to 
diſtinguiſh the diverſe kinds of Elo» 
quence, that we may make uſe of them 
accordingas the ſubje&s we treat of 
ſhall require , without confounding 
them, w® is never done but with diſ- 
advantage,becauſe in this art nothing 
can ſucceed well out of its own place. 
The higheſt Eloquence ought to ap» 


x Vt gubernatori ad incurſus tempeſtatum, ſic a- 
genti ad warietatem cauſarum ratio mutanda, Quin» 
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pear in great places amongſt mulit- 
rudes, and the concourſe cf people, 
eſpecially before Perſons of quality, 
where large diſcourſes, and great- 
neſs of expreſſions are to be made uſe 
of. This kind of Eloquence ought alſo 
to be pradtis'd in the nobleſt ſubjects 
and aftaires of moment; whereas on 
the other ſide , the meaner require 
an eaſy & natural ſtyle withcur any 
affected expreſſions. * Praiſes demand 
a lofty and diffuſive ſtyle,bur accuſa- 
tions that which 1s cloſe and ſharp. 
*In a word that eloquence 15s perfect, 
which uſes words proportionable ro 
the nature of things, and can deli- 
ver her ſelf freely without any trou- 
ble or diſorder, Burt yet there are 
two rocks to be avoided in diſcourſe, 
which are a frigid, anda boyith ſtyle , 
*becauſe the firſt renders a diſcourſe 


X Tenues cauſe tenue dicend i filum requirunt. Orat, 

x Oratio poſcitur auſtera ft accuſes, fuſu ft laudes. 
Quinr1). 1.9. C4. X Loquend!i accurata, (9 Ine mole- 
ſits diligens elegantia. Cic. 1N Brut; 
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dry and inſipid by the weakneſs and 
lowneſs of it's expreſſions, and the 
ſecond renders it offenſive and tedi- 
ous by thoſe affected amplifications 
and impertinent inlargements, with 
which it wezries the patience of it's 
Auditours. 
XII. 

Although Longinus does ina man- 
ner confound theſe two ſtyles which I 
now mention,yet they may be thus di- 
ſtinguiſh'd:thoſe who aftect rhe frigid 
ſtyle make uſe of great expreſſions 
when they ſpeak of ſubjes which re- 
quire little ones, and thoſe who aftect 
the boyiſh , make uſe cf low expreſſi- 
ons when they treat of matters 1n w<? 
greater are requir'd:bur our language 
1s become ſo modeſt, ſo reſerv'd, and 
ſo ſcrupulous , that ſhe accounts e- 
ven thoſe expreſſions which are too 
ſtrongand flanting, asalſo thoſe me- 
taphors which are tco bold , and the 
too frequent flaſhes of wit, to be 


parts of the frigid ſtyle ; as on the 0+ 
rher 
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ther ſide ,. too much ſporting and 
hehtneſs in ſerious matters , and te- 
dious amplifications in thoſe parts of 
diſcourſe which ought to be compact 
and cloſe, are by her lock'd uponas 
parts of the boyiſh ſtyle. 

XIII. 

A man cannot ſucceed well in the 
Icfry ſtile of the ſublimeſt kind, ex- 
cept he be perfealy perſwaded, that 
the great images which he makes to 
himſelf of things , and the elevation 
of his Genius, do take rheir form 
and beginning rather from the very 
things which he hath ro ſay,than from 
the height of expreſſion , from the 
luſtre and beauty of words, or from 
the retinue and train of his far 
ferch'd Periphraſes : which as Lon- 
ginus remarks, are like plumpnels cf 
fleſh, which rhough it is eſteem d to 
to give handſomeneſs and beauty, 
yet it often ſerves only to load rhe 
body with an inconvenient welght, & 
hinder it's motion. When a lofty 
ſtyle 
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ſtyle is not natural,it always degene<- 
rates into a low and creeping one : 
for it cannot ſupport it ſelf bur 
by it ſelf. Pindar and Sophocles 
raiſe themſelves up ſometimes ſo 
high by the greatneſs of theirexpreſ- 
ſions, that we have much adoe to 
comprehend or follow them, bur nor 
being able to maintain this heighr 
which 1s not natural, as nor being in 
the things they ſpeak of , they are 
forc'd to ſtoop ſo lowand creep, thar 
one would not eaſily know them. 
This isa defect which cannot be par- 
don'd, for it isa part of preſumption 
to aime and deſign ro appear great, 
and notto be ſo; and to raiſe ones 
ſel{ without being powerful enough 
to keep atrhe ſame height; the*greart 
buſineſs 1s, to have proportionate 
conceptions , and ro make uſe of no 
other words than thoſe which corre= 
ſpond to the dignity cf the ſubject 
which is treated of. 

x Oratio ſententiis debet eſſe ornatior quam verbis.Fab. 
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X V. 
As the fault of the greateſt witts 
iS a negligence in meaſuring them- 
ſelves to the capacity of their ſubject, 
or Auditory ; ſo thatof lefler is too 
ſcrupulous a care and too afiedted a 
diligence of tying themſelves more 
than they ought,to dreſs up ſome cer- 
tain paſſages of their diſcourſe in 
which they pride themſelves ; which 
is a meer efiect of the littleneſs 
of Genius, when men ſtop at a 
part of a deſign, becauſe they are 
ncr able nor happy enough ro con- 
trive a whole one. Theſe narrow 
witts ſuffer themſelves to be led aſide 
by a falſe principle,which they would 
juſtify by authority of Maximus 7 y- 
rius, who pretend's that Art hath al- 
ways ſomething more perfect in her 
than Nature, and that there are no 
natural beauties to be found, which 
are ſo accompliſh'd, as certain well 
wrought ſtatues. Ido not intend to 
Enter into a diſpute with this Philo- 
ſopher 
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ſopher concerning this principle : but 
eloquence being an Art whoſe only 
end 1s to pleaſe C which it cannot do 
but by imitating nature)this maxime 
of thoſe who attribute ſo much toArt, 
evinces itnot to be the ſureſt way to 
perſwade. And I declare that it is 
not only a falſe one, bur alſo by too 
childiſh an obſerving thoſe precepts 
which men learn whilſt they are 
young , they frame to themſelves 2 
very ill Idea of Eloquence. We need 
only to conſult the 4Agamemnon of 
Petronius to comprehend the ri1- 
diculouſneſs of that Eloquence which 
bath nothing that 1s natural in ir, 
bur ties ir ſelf roo muchtothe ex- 
terior ornaments, which men would 
have paſs for the moſt eſſential parts 
of it, There is no other true bot- 
tome of eloquence, but good ſence; 
and as that is the moſt neceflary , 
and withal moſt rare qualitication 
for thoſe who ſpeak in publique ; ſo 
we ought not to wonder if we _ 

ut 
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bur few perfe&t Orators ; who can- 


not be made except in happy times, 
andamoneſt diſcerning people. 


XVI. 


F 


ing of nature as its true model & firſt 
original z of which nevertheleſs men 
have but little knowledge by rea- 


| 
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The greateſt & moſt ſoveraign art of | 
Eloquence conſiſts in exactly follow- | 


ſon of the ſmall care they take,to read 


it in it's footſteps, andobſerve it's | 


condua. Ve ought therefore to ſtu- 
dy how to underſtand this great ex- 
emplar, and examine all it's turnings 
by a profound enquiry into philoſo- 
phy, and by a long obſervation of na- 
tural things. For in Eloquence,as ſoon 
as ever we quit nature, every thing 
becomes falſe : the heat of it's moſt 
paſſionate jmotions 1s but a falſe one, 
the ſplendor ofthe moſt illuſtrious 
ſchemes which it puts on is alſo falſe, 
the moſt vehement force of it's ar- 
gumentations hath no reality in it, 
and 
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and is nothing elſe but the declama- 
tion of a Sophiſter, & a meer illuſion. 
X VIL 

There is ſcarce any conſtru- 
Aion to be found in the greateſt parts 
of their diſcourſes, who take upon 
themſelves to ſpeak in publique , by 
reaſon of the little care they take 
to ſtudy rhroughly the rules of ſpeak- 
ing. Thoſe whole Genius inclines 
them to Eloquence , have much adoe 
to bring down themſelves to thoſe 
little and ſcrupulous cares, which are 
neceſſary to ſucceed well therein : 
the natural height of their wit will 
not ſufter them ro ſtoop ro circum- 
ſpecions of this nature : and thoſe 
who have no Genius at all thereto , 
are ſubjed to fall into the errors of 
affeftation , that by their words they 
may ſupply rheir want of judgemenr. 

X VIII. 

The moſt ordinary defets w*® we 
meer within expreſſion, than w** no- 
thing is more efſenrial to Eloquence, 
D COmMes 
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ariſes entirely from the natural 
defect of apprehenſion; for 
when the imagination is too live- 
ly, too fiery, and too brisk: 
expreſſion fall's into a flux,as it were, 
and ſuperfluity of words : when ſhe 
is tr00 luxuriant and confus'd, then it 
fall's into unintellipible, obſcure, and 
bombaſtick lines : and to conclude, 
when the is too cold , too heavy, and 
too much perplext , 1t becomes wealk 
and barren- 


X1R. 


Men ſcarce ever ſtudy that juſt pro- 
porticn , which they ought to uſe in 
their diſcourſe, of Reaſon with Au- 
thority, andof compariſon & fimili- 
rude , with example and Induction. 
And even in that ule w* they make 
of theſe great, inſtruments of perſwa- 
ſion, they do not take care enough 
ſo ro range their reaſons, thatby the 
rank and order in which they are 
plac'd, they might maintain, defend, 
and 
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and ſupport, the ane the other, For 
the ſtrongſt reaſons oughr to ſucceed 
the weak ones, and the ſolideſt thoſe 
whb are leſs ſo,to the end rhat the diſ- 
courſe may always not only ſuſtain, 
and hold up, but alſo raiſe ir ſelf 
as It were by degrees to the heighr 
of perfedtion. And this is a thing of 
ſo great importance,that the want a- 
lone of putring this obſervation in 
practiſe, ofren renders thoſe ratio- 
cinaticns , which in themſelves are 
moſt ſtrong and moſt ſolid, very 
ineffeGive: for they become weak 
from the very inſtant that the pro- 
portion of reaſons 1s not obſerv'd. 
Now this proportion confiſts in al» 
ledging no weak arguments, afrer 
ſtrong cnes have have been urgd: 
for rhe laſt reaſon which 1s given, is 
that which remaines longeſt in the 
mind , and therefore ought to be the 
moſt ſolid one. Beſides rhe manage- 
ment & pliceing of arguments, which 
ought 1o be pur in their natural or- 
D 2 der, 
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der, without confuſion ; we muſt al- 
ſo play the good husbands in the ule 
which we make of inſtances, that we 
may not expoſe. and neceſſitate our 
ſelves to multiply them levithly'and 
inconſiderately. For an Orator muſt 
have that admirable Arrivyhich reach- 
es how 10 retrench and cur oft ſuper- 
Aluities in things , as well as words, 
and to ſuppreſs all roo frequent or- 
naments, without being carried a- 
way by heat of imagination, which 1s 
naturally inclin'd to ſuffer it ſelf ro 
be led afide by vain and fantaſtick 
ſhews,which have no ſolidiry in them. 
Eloquence cannot make all rhe 
ſprings and motions of it's. art goe 
with good ſucceſs, without theſe pre- 
cautions, which are of the preateſt 
conſeguence, becauſe they reduce 
things to their natural ſtate: bur 
theſe obſervaricns are very little pra- 
Gis'd, becauſe as little underſtood. 
XX. 
That Eloquence which only touches 
| the 
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the fancy but enters not into the 
very heart, 1s no true Eloquence; 
It is at beſt bur a meer leſſon, and 
oughr to be in uſe no where but ar 
ſchool ; and indeed all thoſe beauties 
which pleaſe the fancy, but peirce 
not the heart, are falſe and imperfe. 
Nay even that great deportment, 
which Longinus doth teach us , doth 
not ( as he himſelf confeſſerh ) fo 
much affe& as dazle and aſto- 
nith, becauſe it enrers not into the 
thoughts of the Auditors. Great 
expreſiions without great thoughts 
and weighty matter, are almoſt like 
choÞ ſhips, which want ballaſt, which 
may floar, bur never ſaile ſecurely. 


RX1. 


: That Eloguence in general which 
IS; 

takes too much care to range 1t s 
- Y . 

words, and to deck 1t s exterior 


4 Cura werborum derogat affeFibus fidem, (oF ubi- 
ernque ars oftentatur ,veritas abeſſe videtur. Quint.l. 
10. C4. Non ad judiciorum certamen , ſed ad wolup- 
iatem aurium, ſcripſerat Jſocrates C1C. orat, 
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parts, ſcarce ever ſucceed's wel]. 
Men ordinarily diſtruſt what ever ap- 
peares artificial and unnatural. The 
great Orator 1/ocr ates whole only 
end in writing was to delight and 
pleaſe, was never fit for great affaires, 
and he would never have ſucceeded 
well at the Bar, becatiſe he was too 
polite. This was alſo the way of 
rhoſe Sophiſters, whom Socrates ral- 
lies ſo pleaſantly in Plato s Fhxdon : 
and Longinus blames rhe great artl- 
fice ofHyperides,who fill d his diſcour- 
ſes with roo many embelliſhments, 
and beauries. Ir1s a very great art tO 
know how to manage theſe ornaments 
and pur them in their places, when 
occaiion diredts us to make uſe 
of them. When the artifice cf Elo- 
QUEence 13 tOO apparen!, all the eftecas 
it produces are againſt wie: ” as 
ſoon as ever It appear's it becomes 
ſulpected, and men look uponir as a 
trap which 1s laid ro ſurprize and 
x Que apparent retia, vitat axis. Ovid. 
catch :; 
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Catch : beſides, that wv hich ſtrikes rhe 
mind and ſenſes with too great a lu- 
ſtre and force , wearies it, and be- 
comes intolerable. In ſhott, the ſub- 
jects and matters of diſcourſe ought 
to have within themſelves a preitr 
bortom,as it were, & ſtock of beauty, 
that they m1y be able ro ſupport, and 
bear thoſe great ornaments which 
become ridiculous in mean fubjetts ; 
for there 15 nothing more contrary 
to art, than to adorn thofe rhings , 
which do nor deſerve it: andir1s no 
{mall part pf Eloquence to under- 
ſtand well v hat oughr,and what oughr 
not to be negle&ted. Men miſtake 
themſelves when they labour to be 
too elegant, and they often find that 
which glitter's moſt in a diſcourſe, is 
commonly moſt falſe. For thoſe fi- 
gures which are ſo far fetch 'U , thoſe 
Antitheſes which are ſo ſubtle, and 
rhoſe Epithires which deſign to be ſo 
expreſſive & takeing,are not allways 


conformable to good ſenſe. True 
D 4 Elo- 
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Eloquence never dazel's, nor ſur- 
priſes, becauſe by little and lirtleir 
inſinuatesit ſelf into the mind. Thoſe 
reaſons which are mcſt capable 
of touching us are ordinarily ( as 
ArtFotle tell's us ) the moſt comman 
ones, and that language which 1s moſt 
natural, and ro which men are in- 
clin'd by the defire alone which they 
have to make themſelves underſtood, 
1s Certainly the beſt and moſt proper. 
Thoſe diſcourſes in which wit and 
flouriſhes are requir'd, ſuch as are 
panegyricks and funeral orations, 
having no real ſolidiry in them, very 
{eldome ſucceed well ; when they are 
permitted to be printed, their faults 
are expos'd to diſcovery; w the Au- 
thors are to-be advis'd,not to conſent 
to : for as ſoon as ever they are ſeen 
as 1t werein cold blocd, without thar 
heat and zeal of action which does 
impoſe and almoſt force an appro- 
bation, they no longer make any 


1mpreſſion , bur ceaſe to touch and 
{tir 
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Ir up the paſſions of men. And in- 
deed there are images in Eloquence 
as well as in painting, which cughr 
always to be ſeenat a diſtance, and 
never to be too nearly approached. 


XXII. 


In Eloquence there is leſs Genius 
fo invent things, than to renge and 
order thein : ſince the placeing them 
to advantage in the order they ſhould 
ſtand, coſt's much more trouble, 
then the invention of them. For eve- 
ry reaſonable man can think rational= 
ly, but it is not eaſy to give our con- 
ceptions that grace which renders 
them agreeable and makes them ad- 
nured, Ir is in this that Eloquence 
conſiſts, I do nor mean that Eloquence 
of words, which 1s uſually but roo 
well underſtood, but that cf rhings, 
which is ſcarce -known art all, 
and ſeldom attain'd ro;and which one 


ly can be hoped for from happy and 
good 
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pood natural parts. The worth pf 
this art cannor be underſtood better; 
nor be made more apparent by any 
thing , than by thegreat difference 
which 1s found in the ſame things ex- 
preſs*d divers ways, It1s the graceful 
manner of ſreaking what welſty, 
which commonly givts all the beau- 
ty: and though ris nature which glves 
the aire, yer when men have 1t not 
naturally, there are means found for 
the acquiring and obtaining 1t : as 
that of frequent uſe of compoſing un- 
der a £09d maſter, or with an un* 
derſtznding friend, and a converſa- 
tion with old Authors. For it is from 
them that the mind learns firſt to 
conceive aright, and rhen ro expreſs 
thoſe things which it thinks and ima- 
g1nes IN ſuch a manner, as may make 
them grateful to the Auditors, 
XXI1L 
* In the opinion of C:cer9 there 15 


x Eloquentiam gue admirationen non babet qmullam ju- 
aico. Cic.in Prurt, 
no 
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ng other true Eloquence but that 
which cauſes admiration: and ac- 
cording to this great man, ncthing 
is ſo capable of rendring it admir'd, 
as the repreſentations which it makes 
of mens manners, and reſcnitmentrs 
web jt cauſes by rhoſe diverſe paſli- 
cns itexcites. Now this cannor be pur 
in practiſe without a perfedt know- 
ledg of rhe heart of man, wherein 
lies the chief Arr of an Orator. The 
pictures which he may make of the 
manners of men , will noc be unlike 
or falſe,if he underſtand rheir ſource, 
which is the heart: and he will ea- 
fily ſer all motions, that 1s, all the 
paſſions of the ſoul a going , by the 
ſame underſtanding of the heart , w<# 
is the ſpring and fountain from 
whence they flow. The little care 
which the greateſt part of rhoſe who 
appear in publique take , to fathome 
this abyſfle fo hard to be ſounded, 1s 
commonly the cauſe why ſo few Ora- 
tors do ſucceed well : and thoſe who 
; make 
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make it their profeſſion to be elg- 
quenr, ought ſeriouſly to think on 
this ; for all things well confider'd , 
men are no farther Eloquent then 
they are knov-ing in the heart of 
man,and expert in unfolding it, fo as 
to expole it to open view. 
XXIV. 

*The ill education of youth which is 
caus'd by the. extream luxury and 
efteminacy of the ape, the too 
much indulgence of parents , the too 
little experience of maſters, and the 
1il relifh of the greateſt part of 
thoſe with whom we converle ; this 
111 education , I ſay, .is alſo one of 
the moſt certain cauſes why few ora- 
tors ſucceed well , and a great obſta- 
cle to Eloquence: for our yourh is 
commonly led through falſe roads , 
through by-ways, and by an ill me- 

x Qu1s ignorat elognentiom deſciviſſe d weteri glo- 
ria, nn incpia hominum> ſed deſtdia jirventutis , paren= 


tum neghcentia, (5 inſcitia precipientium, Dial. de 
caul.cor, clog. 
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thod , which being corrupred in its 
very principles, we need not wcn- 
der if it ſucceed ſo unhappily, and 
if the conſequences of it be ſo un- 
fortunate. 

XXV. 

Not but that there are yet remain= 
ing ſome ſparks of a Genius in the 
Orators of this age w®* deſerve ap- 
plauſe and eſteem ; But becauſe thar 
Eloquence which is purely naturall 
never attains at perfection without 
the ſuccours of art : ſhe being com- 
monly deſtitute of this help , by rea- 
ſon of the falſe principles which men 
take up, or by the little diligence of 
her profeſſours; ſhe cannot riſe ſo 
high, as to deſcrve the generall ad- 
miration of men, by rhole wonder- 
full effe&ts which the would produce 
in hearts if ſhe were accompliſhr. 

Theſe are the reflections which 
nay be made upon the uſe of the E- 
loquence of theſe times conſider'd in 


generall: asalſo upon tholie reaſons 
vhich 


46 Reflections upon the, &c. 
which may hinder its efte&ts , when 
It takes occaſion to make the power, 
vhich 1t hath over the hearts of men, 
appear; here follow thoſe which may 
be made upon the uſe of Eloquence 
In particular, and which principally 
are of too kinds, viz. that of the 
Barr, and that of the Pulpit: where- 
In areremark-d thoſe errors and mi- 
ſtakes, which may be commirted in 
the one and the other, asalſo thoſe 
ways which may be praQtis d & kept- 
for to proceed therein With ſome 
conſiderable ſucceſs. 
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| REFLECTIONS 


Upan theuſe of the 
ELOQUENCE 
of the Bar. 


Loquence in generall nay be 
reduced to two kinds, one of 


which is employd in the affaires of 
the ſtate , and rhe other in thoſe of 
religion: ſo rhat one of them is pro- 
phane , and rhe other ſacred. And 
allrhough the former have a greater 
range then one would rhink, & is not 
confin'd to the maintaining of one 


| ſingte cauſe, orto the defending of 


onelaw,but doth exerciſe it ſelf in the 
country as well as in the cabinet,pre- 
ſides in ſtates,geives ſenrence in coun- 
cells of war, goes to the battel , and 


| hath a preater part in the miniſtry 
| and government of kingdomes , then 


the 
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the Miniſters of ſtares rhemſelves: yer 


b=cauſe it is private and ſecret in 


the cabinet, into which we cannot 
penetrate that we might know rhe 
uſe it, ic being there a myſtery , and 
ſhews it ſelf publique only ar the 
Barr; I ſhall confine my ſelf ro con- 
ſider her, as we find her there, for 
ro make ſome refle&tions upon her 
uſe in that place, becauſe there ſhe 
moſt appears. And theſe in my opl- 


nion are the refleGdions which 
may be made of her as ſhe is there 


found. 


I 


Thoſe who plead at the Bar,ſcarce | 
allow any other time to the ſtudy of : 
Eloquence, than that which they em- | 
ploy d therein 1n their firſt and youn- | 


geſt years : the ſtudies of which age, 
are uſually too raſh, or too confus'd, 
or tco ſuperficial ; which is the cauſe 


that rhey can never form within them- + 
ſelves any Idea,web muy be in the leaſt | 
either ' 
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either exa&t or rational. Beſides 
thoſe great advantages, which the 
Greeks and Romans had from the 
force of their Genius, as well as from 
the natural inclination which they 
had to ſpeak well , they em- 
ploy'd themſelves in a continual 
ſtudy of Eloquence during their 
lives: they travail'd that they mighr 
hear and be mitrudted by thoſe Ma- 
ſters who were moſt expert in thar 
Art : they labour'd long, and - took 
great pains, to form their minds ac- 
cording to thoſe rare modells which 
they ſearch'd forin other countries, 
and they ſcarce ever employ'd them- 
ſelves in any rhing , which had nor 
ſome relation to Eloquence, They 
made the ſtudy of this the founda- 
tion of rheir pleaſures, their hopes, 
their fortune,and even of all their am- 
bition ; becauſe it was capable of 
raiſing them to all honours whatever. 
But the young men of theſe times 
haying narrower iouls , believe _ 

: re 
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the reading a Romance or Comedy, 
is ſufcient, to make 'them maſters of 
all the Eloquence which 1s neceſſary 
to Pleading. 


LL. 


Thoſe very Lawyers whoſe parts 
and diligence are great enough, have 
not had half rhe time which is re- 
quir'd for the ſtudy of Eloquence. 
For beſides all the ancient Roman 
Law , 'which muſt necefſarily be un- 
derſtood , the Modern alone, toge- 
ther with a perfe& knowledg of our 
own Laws and Cuſtomes, are of ſo 
vaſt extent, that: how cloſe ſoever 
2 man may tye himſelf thereunto, it 
will be impoſſible to come to an end, 
And beſides , they are not ſtir'd up 
ky the ſame hopes as the Greeks and 
Romans. were, amongſt whom Elo- 
quence flouriſh'd ſo much, becauſe | 
ſhe was as 1t Were the way to come to 
Every thing , and even to the ſove- 
raign POWET. 
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; © 1 
Although the greateſt perſeverance 


, 1n being diligent, the greateſt obſtina- 


cy in taking pains, ſuſtain'd even by 
a clear proſped of intereſt and am- 
bition, arid all thoſe qualities which 
are requiſite to ſuceed well in the 
Eloquence of the Bar , might concur 
and cenrer in an ;Orator: yet thoſe 
little formalities and critical modes 
of ſpeaking , unto which he muſt 


| bring himſelf in the ſcrupulous and 


exa&t uſe of practiſe, which 15 very 
dark and obſcure in all ir's parts, 
will be apr to make him dry, and 
deprive him of that ſtock which 1s ne- 
ceſſary to the forming the Idea 'of 
ſuch a diſcourſe, as hath the joynt aſ- 
fiſtances of Art and Nature. To 


ſhun this fault, we muſt take care ro 


prevent ir, by an anticipated ſtudy 
of Eloquence, and thereby form and 
accuſtome our minds to think aright, 
before we give up our lmagination 

3... ro 
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to the barbariry of the termes of Pra- t 
Aiſe. How great care ſoever ve may 1: 
take herein we ſhall have much adoe d 
to. eſcape herein, ſo much is the mind © 
poylon'd with this ill air, which ne» 34 


cefliry obliges us to luck in. P 
IV. A 


The Floquence of the Bar ſufler's 

it {elf to be rco much enſlay'd by the 
| ſeveral humours of ſpeech which j; 
[| reign in this age according { ito the n 

difterent modes that are in faſhion, 
which corrupt her by taking away' þ, 
i her natural beauty,and inſtead there-. xj 
4 of give her a falſe and affected one. n 
It was thus thar ſhe ſuffer'd her ſelf þ; 
to be encumber'd ſome years ſince, th 
by the diſcourſes of P.R. which-were y; 
much cry*d up for a while, and which m 
leem'd 10 run her out of breath, by. fe 
the roo great length of his pericds,!! ni 

This laſted for a while, bur that be- 
ing a tranſient mode that follow'd 
the faſhion of the age , we have quit- : 
d-. ”" 
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ted that to embrace a better, Yet ir 
is true, that a * Lawyer's Eloquence 
demand's a large and diffuſive way 
of expreſſhon. But a great noiſe , 
and confus*d train of words, is not ar 
preſent approv'd of, men of late ex- 
pecting rhings more real and more 
ſclid, 
V, 

Too great a care of going accord- 
Ing to rule , cf being very exa&t and 
nice In diſcourſe , 1s ſometimes dan- 
gerous, for it wearies the attention 
both of the ſpeaker and the hearer : 
this faulr is to be avoided ; we oughr 
not to tye our ſelves to ſay nothing 
bur what 1s extreamly proper to the 
thing in hand,it is ſufficient if we bear 
up ourCharacter. For there 1s nothing 
more eſſential to an Orator than to 
follow the inclination of his own Ge+ 
nius when he ſpeaks, without con. 


x. Subſellia grandiorem (F pleniorem wocem deſidde= 
rant Cic. in Brut. Cum iſii dicunt non modo 4 Corona 
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54 Reflections upon the 
ſtraining himſelf to ſay every thing 
ſo exatly. Moreover thoſe ſcrupu- 
lous perſons who ſpeak with ſo much 
circumſpedion , have ſeldome any' 
great or lofry conceptions : the care 
which they take to ſpeak things with 
ſuch extream exactneſs, drawing 
dry, as It were, their wit and fancy, 
and leaving them deſtitute of thoſe 
high thoughts and ſentiments which 
only can afted& the heart, Nay even 
by this means, they expoſe our Lan- 
guage , by conſtraining her by too) 
great a ſubjection to looſe her force 
and copiouſneſs, whilſt they wculd 
preſerve unto her her ſweetneſs and 
Elegancy. 
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VI. 


There is alſo another extremity 
to be avoided,which is too great neg-: 
hgeence not only in adorning our 
words , bur alſo in ranging and or- 
dering of things. Thoſe who have 
gor to themſelyes a great repu: 
tation 
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tation, and who by a long uſe are ac- 
cuſtom'd to the Bar, are ſabjedt to 
this fault ; which ordinarily happens 
unto -rhem after they have pleaded 
many years ,and are got into great 
practice : for rhen they think of no- 
thing but monies and profit : they 
quit all the ornaments of Eloquence, 
becauſe they have no time to think of 
them ; and they. become negligent, 
becauſe now they have got more em- 
ployment,and ſo the care of intereſt 
ſway 's more with them, than that of 
flory andambition. 
Fi i. 


And yet there are ſome oc- 
caſions in which negligence is 
pardonable, and where rhe heat of 
irregular diſcourſe, joynd with 
the imperuouſneſs of the ſpeaker,ſuc- 
ceeds ſometimes betrer , than the 
moſt careful choice of words, and all 
the ornamentsof Art. The difhiculry 
ly's in well diſtinguiſhing and under- 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding theſe occaſions ; for thoſe 
who can do ſo,will eaſily conquer all 
thoſe ſcruples w<* may ariſe from paſ- 


ſiing over certain parts of diſcourſe | 


web regularly ought not to benegle- 
Qed. 
VIII. 

There are yet certain ways of pro- 
ceeding which belong cnly to the 
Bar, and yer which are comprehend- 
ed but by few Orators, becauſe they 
are not to be diſcover'd by any but 
clear-ſighted witts , who ſearch out 
the fountains of knowledge, and 
with a profound meditation ſtudy 
theſe great patterns of Eloquence, 
which we find amongſt the Ancients. 
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Theſeare extraordinary ſtroakes of | 


Art, which ſurpriſe the Judges, and | 


which produce in their minds ſud- 
dain and unexpected effects; like to 
that which Cicero commend's ſo much 
of 4 Perſon, call'd Canus Rufivs, who 
being accus'd by Si/enna with ſuffi- 
clent vehemence , cry'd out with a 
VIgO- 
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yigorous bur touching vcice, to his 
] udges, * Circumvenior Judices, niſt 
frabveniits, &e, This avowingy of rhe 
fear which he had ct being ſurpriſed, 
and the proredtion which he demand- 
ed of his Judges,fofren'd «nd rouch'd 
them ſo much, that they became fa- 
vourable unto him, There arean in- 
tinite number cf ſuch like paſſages io 
be met with in DemeFhenes and Cicero, 
w® thoſe who are clear-ſighted know 
wery well how to find our. Bur 
we ought to'obſerve, thar ir is neither 
the luſtre ?of wit, nor the noiſe. of 
words, which produce theſe great 
effects. Theſe are certain flights of 
Eloguence, which are nor ſo much 
found in the words as in the things 
themſelves , whoſe beauty cannot be 
explain'd,nor any certain rules given 
for the attaining them , becauſe they 
are inexplicable ; yer men of good 
ſenſe, and of an unccrrupred taſt, 
apprehend8& know them » ithout miſ= 
taking. Upon grear ſubje&s we muſt 
x Cic, 1n Brut» make 
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make uſe of ſtroakes in Eloquence, 
like to the maſter-peice of that Pain- 
ter, who that he might expreſs rhe 
greif and ſadneſs of Agamemnon, 
when his Daughter was to be ſacr1- 
fic'd, cover'd and vail'd his head, 
deſpairing by his Art to reach the 
lively expreſſion -of a Father's grief, 
after having repreſented thar of his 
friends in ſo high a manner. They 
are ſuch expreſſions as rheſe which 
Cicero demand's in cauſes of inpor- 
tance: * henificatto Jepe majur erit, 
quam 0oratio. Theſe paſſages ought to 
be fitted by a good management of 
render and paſſionate expreſſions, & 
by the moſt elaborate draughts of 
Art, that they may have the defir d 
ſuccels, 
I X. 

* There is nothing which hath fo 

great power over the mind of the 


x Cic. in Brut. Melicr mederatio ( nonnunguam 
etiam patientia. Bonus dltercator vitio iracundie ca*- 
ret» Quintil, 1. 6& c. 4+ 


Judge, 


* X 
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Judge,as the opinion in general which 
they have of rhe Probity , and prin- 
cipally of the moderation of the Ad- 
vocate, 1n thoſe aftairs which thwart 
his own or his Clients intereſt, The 
buſineſs becomes ſuſpected as ſoou 
as men begin to urge 1t With 100 
much paſſion and violence. Anger 
ſpoils all, even when men are in ibe * 
right, and men beleive a cauſe ceaies 
to be juſt, as ſoon as ever they ſee.ir 
manag d with paſſjon. So that as mo* 
deraticn is that of all the virtues w** 
can beſt regulate our outward 
deportmentr, ſo it is alſo that with 
which men are moſt affected, tor that 
it ſhews beſt and ſtrikes deepeſt : 
Whereas thoſe Lawyers who rail a. 
oainſt their adverſaries, are only pit- 
tied by their Auditors, They nwſt 
alſo have an 1! opinion of the 
Judges , to beleive them apt to be 
pleas'd with their choler and peeviſh 
humour. 
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R, 

* Nothing more ſpoilles the Elo- 
quence of the Bar , than that heap of 
Common-Places with which their 
pleadings are loaded, and with whicn 
they ſwell up thoſe Prologues to diſ- 
courſe, which have no proporticn at 
all ro it's other parts, w< only ſerve 
ro weary the patience of theJudges, 8 
to make them diſtaſt thoſe things w® 
otherwiſe might be very good. Young 
men moſt commonly are-fubje& tro 
this fault, they grope as it were and 
£0 about, becauſe ona ſuddain they 
have not wit enough to enter in- 
to the buſineſs. He would do them 
Food ſervice, who could make them 
reſo:ve . to quit theſe inconvenient 
Attendants upon diſcourſe , which 
ereſo contray to reaſon, and ſo odi- 
CS, & ſo inſupportable ro rhoſe 
tit have any, As ſcon as ever a 
d1:iccurſe begins to lengthen ir ſelf 
by rneſe childiſh amplifications , it 

X Loct inanes nec erudits civitate tolerabiles Cic. 
becomes 
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Becomes weak and langviſhing, it 
cauſes the Judges to gape and yawn, 
and makes them ſleepy. 


R 1. 


It is alſothe humor ofa young man 
ro aime ar elegancy and wit in what- 
ever he ſays; and yet true Eloquence 
does not ſeek for this vain luſtre, 
which 1s only fit ro dazle mens un» 
derſtandings: men of good ſenſe 
onghr to endeavour to affe& rhe 
heart : becauſe he who would per- 
(wade the mind, muſt make uſe of tharx 
way. ' Thoſe always miſtake , who 
deſigne to be too taking & to pleaſe 
too much, That Lawyer who rec« 
kon'd more upon a paſlage of Seneca, 
and built his hopes of ſucceeding well 
rather upon that, than upon ſound 
reaſon, was very much deceiv'd: for 
glittering expreſſions have not force 
enough to perſwade, and all the-good 
they can do 1s, to awaken the atten- 
tion of the Judges when it 1s wearted, 
X11. 
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X11. 


Men take little or no care of their 

exterior behaviour, that they may | 
ſhape it by adtion, which Cicero | 
cail's the Eloquence of the body, and | 
whoſe whole perfection conſiſts in 
geſture, and pronunciation ; becauſe | 
f the neceliity and 1mportance of this | ! 
|| part is not encugh underſtood, of | / 
| which. Quntilianalone hath given us t 
is precepts,whereas Arifotle and Cicero | * 
q omitted to do ſo. They both be- | F 
I liev'd tharrhis was a pifr of Nature, | " 
which could not bereduc'd into Art 
er method, and ſo contented them - 
ſelves with a bare repreſenting the | 
importance of it in diverſe places of £ 
their works. Burt pronunciation 

is ſo important a part of Eloquence, fe 
that it cannot be neglected without 
renouncing the moſt ſplendid and 
moſt powerful part of her. Iris ſhe ©? 
who ralgn'sin, and who is the ſoule th 
of 
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& a difcourſe, and which makes up 
the greateſt part of it's force and 
beauty. The great talent of Horten- 
ſus, whoſe name was as famous 
as thar of Cicezo, conſiſted only in 
his great , and natural inclination to, 
and in his free , unaffected, and eaſy 
way of action: he was ſo much ad- 
mir'd for his pathetick and ardenr 
manner of ſpeaking things , that Ro- 
ſeius and Efope, who were the moſt 
famous Comediens of that time, went 
to heare him when ever he ſpoke in 
publique , that from his mouth they 
might learn their trade. Since then 
thoſe of the Bar are ſo careleſs in 
theiractions and behaviour, we muſt 
not wonder if we find now adayes fo 
few marks of that Eloquence, which 
formerly produc*d ſo marvelous ef- 
fects in the minds of men , when De« 
moFhenes and Cicero ſpake, who 
by their ardour and vehemency 
endeayor'd toexpreſs in themſelves, 
thoſe very paſſions which they de- 
lign'd 
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ſign'd to ſtir upin the minds of their - 


Audircurs. Ir 1s true we have ſeen 
a very famous Pleader, who gave 
great weight to all his reaſons by 
thar heat and force with which he 
fortit!'d and animated his diſcourle : 
yer after all this, his heatand zeal! 
was {o ill manag'd, that whatever he 
ſaid loſt it's comelineſs, by the rco 
great defire he had cf being paſſioe 
nate: as ſoon ys ever this fire was got 
up Into his head, he ceas'd from bes 
Ing ciſtinaly heard, or underſtood: 
becauſe his pronunciation became 
confus'd and arſorder'd by rhe too 


great activity and viclence ofhis pal- | 


BY 


f10n. On the contrary ſide rhere 
are others who are too cold, and who 
in attaires of grear importance have 
rco little of that which 1s neceſſary 
to » are the minds of tne judges, 
who in matters of great moment fuf- 
fer nor themleives to be touch d by 
any cther arguments , but thoſe 
Which moye very much, Wee may 
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{ay to theſe feeble Declamers , thar 
which Cicero ſay'd againſt Calidins, 
who ſpoke things . very charming 
and convincing. with too mild and 
ro0 unconcern d a motion. Aniſta 6 
vera efſent , ſfica te dicerentur ? Al. 
moſt all rhoſe who plead in Courts, 
are us'd to add to that ill pronunci« 
ation which they learn at ſchcole, ag 
odd ungrateful tone, which they call, 
the way of ſpeaking at the Barr ; as 
alſo rhey lay ſuch a force and accenr 
upon the laſt ſyllable but one in 
words , as 1s good for nothing, bur 
to rock the judges and make them 
drowſe. 
XIII. 

Thoſe matters which are the con- 
ſtant ſubjects of all cauſes ar rhe Bar, 
beingat preſent of no ſublime nature 
nor great importance, cannot bring 
thoſe advantages. to Eloquence , 
which ſhe find's in thoſe more rich 
and noble ſubjects which wee meet 
with in antiquiry.Such as are Delibes 
F rations 


_— 
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rations and Debates, about war or { 
peace 3 conſideraticns concerning 
the good of the ſtate and the interrſt 
of the Publique 3; Accuſations and 
it Defences of Princes and Kings , and 
all other weighty buſineſſes of which 
it Orators treat with ſo much ſplen- 
' dor « Elegancy.Thole affaires which 
" are at. preſent diſccurs'd of ar the 
Bar, are often ſo inconfiderable, rhar 
they are by no means capable of tur- 
niſhing Eloquence with thar marter 
which ſhould ſerve asa foundarion, 
to ſtir up rNoſe great paſſions by ' 
which formerly ſhe triumph'd over 
the hearrs of men. And this was one 
of the reaſons. which Meſala in the 
dialogue concerning the cauſes of 
1M corrupted Eloquence makes uſe of, 
| ro ſhew the: advantages the ancienr 
' Orators had over thoſe of his time; 
| Andindeed narrow and \mal! ſubjects 
of diſcourſe make little Orators, 
and rhe ſpirit of him who ſpeakes in 
publique ,israls'd by the worth and 
loftineſs 
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Cloquence of the Barr, 67 
lofrineſs of that abour which he 
rEatS. 
XIII. 

; There is an. Eloquence of pure 
Aurkority much us'd at the Barr, & 
although ir be neither exciting nor 
paſſionate, but proceeds with a cold 
and ſerious way of delivering ir ſelf, 
yer even from this gravity it hath 
all that worth and power, which 
isrequifite to imprint reſpe& and 
veneration. As ſoon as ſhe open's 
her mouth men liſten as artentively 
unto her, as to an Oracle, becauſe 
they are prepoſlefled in her favor by 
the ſplendor of her appearance. She 
makes her impreſſions without any 
agitations or heat , and employ's no= 
thing but Authority. This 1s alſo the 
Eloquence of magiſtrates & judges, 
and of thoſe who fir in the firſtpla- 
ces in publique aſſemblies. All who 
make ſpeeches to Princes and great 
Lords, ought totic themſelves to this 


calm and quiet fort of Eloquence , 
F 2 which 
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which ſpeakes without any trouble | 
or diſcrder, that it may keep upits 
gravity : for whatever it delivers 
ought to be ſubmiflive & reſpeQve, 
& it muſt order all its motions accor- 
dmg-to the rank and quality of thaſe 
towhon it ſpeaks, that it may trear 
them with more or leſs reſpect ac- 
cording to the degree of their merit, 


REFLECTIONS 


upon the 
þ LOQUENCE 
of the Pulpit. 


IS a matter which may very 
well d-ſerve our Wonder, thar 


of thoſe who apply themiclves to the 
ſtudy of Preaching, ſo few meet 
with ſucceſſe, conſidering the great 
advantages they have above all others 
who make it their profeſſion to ſpeak 
In publick. The Eloquence of the 
Barr can furniſh its Orators with 
no ſuch. important ſubjects for th*1r 
diſcourſes, ſuch excellent matter for 
their Expreſſions , ſuch powerfull 
motives to affe& the mind, as that 
of rhe Pulpit can, The ſecrer ſprings, 

by which this Eloquence excites rhe 


affecion$,are ſo ſtrong ; all its Rhe- 
toricall 
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70 Reflections upon the | 
toricall ſchemes , ( being ſanctified 

as if were in the mouth of the Prea- 
cher, by his commerce with the holy 
Spirit ) ſo bright and vigorous ; the | 
myſteries it unfolds ſo ſublime ; the 
Authority it derives from the d1gni- 
ty of irs character ſo great, that if 
any Eloquence can challenge a ſove- 
ralgnty over the minds of men, from 
the power it hath to move the affe- 
&tions, and an independence which 
15S natural to it, it can be no other 
bur this of the Pulpit. Whence 1s it 
then there are ſo few good Preachers 
to be found ? The fault cannot lie in 
the Audience, their minds being 
wrought by faith to a perfed ſubmiſ- 
fon unto theDoctrines they ſhall 
receive. The fight of the holy Altar 
begets in them a veneration for the 
diſcourſes they heare ; from the 
principles of their Religion they are 
already perſwaded, that whar ever 
the Preacher delivers is conſonant 


£© truth, In fine fince he that ſpeaks 
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Eloquence of the Pulpit. 7: 


isan Embaſſadour from heaven, and 
his words no cther then the words 
of God himſelf, who promiſes erer- 
nall rewards to ſuch as beleive, and 
threatens to inflic> on thoſe who 
beletve not everlaſting puniſhments, 
It can onely be the faulr of the Prea» 
cher himſelf, if he falls ſhorr of the 
ſuccetizhe defir es. Wherefore ſince 
in this of all other Profeſſions, there 
are perhaps rhe feweſt who attaine 
their End, it will not be amiſle, ( ic 
being a matter of ſuch importance) 
to enquire Into the Reaſons of this 
miſcarriage, that ſome Remedy may 
be found for it ; and this 1s rhar 
which gave rhe occaſion to theſe fo!» 
lowing Reflexions. 

I, 

Weſeldome ſeriouſly refle& cn thar 
temper and diſpoſition of mind, we 
the holineſs of this Profeſſion, & dig- 
nity of ſo Sacred a Function require, 
Beſides the extraordinary pains & 
long ſtudy, by which the Preacher 
muſt 
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72 Reflections upon the 

muſt furniſh himſelf with ſuch great 
images aSare neceſſary to forn! the 
CharaGer of this Eloquence , he muſt 
accuſtome himſelf to frequent retire= 
ments, that by ſolitude his hearr 
may be the better perpared for the 
reception of the holy ſpirir, whoſe | 
Interpreter he ought to be. * From 
that ſpirit he muſt firſt derive a moſt 
Immediate miſſion by the Principles 
of a vertuous life, that he nay afrer- 
wards be diſpos d to receive the 
ſame from thoſe who have authority 
in the Church, and to whome God 
has intruſted that power , that they 
may communicare 1t to others, And 
therefore he ought to be carefull not 
to relye too much on his own, parts 
and naturall abilities, withour im- 
ploring firſt, for the diſcharge of 
ſo holy a fundion, the aſſiſtance of | 
heaven by the frequent uſe of medi- 
tation and prayer, Wirhour this di- 
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vine aſſiſtance ris impoſlible to pe- 
netrate ſo far 1nto the truths of rhe 
Goſpell,as rob: able ro inſtru & 11- 
luminate others. Bur are theſ*: things 
done ? Are they ſo much as thoughr 
on ? Whar ſtudies doe wee undergoe, 
what preparations doe wee make in 
private to acquire this difpotition wu 
mind ? Doe wee not fee every d 
ſome young raw Preacher , _—_ 
any ſtock of knowledge cr vertue 
mcunt the Pulpir asa Comedian dorh: 
the ſtage, to play his parr there ? 
Billers are diſpatch'd away to invite 
his friends , a great affermbly of his 
relations and other judicious per- 
ſons is ccnvend to encourage the 
young Declamer ; who when he has 
pronounced two or three 11] digeſted 
periods without ſtumbling, and has 
had the confidence ro deliver rhar, 
which perhaps he never had the 
boldneſs to invent, our of civility he 
muſt be admir'd and complemented 


for his great performances : and yet 
after 
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74 Reflections upon the 


after all, this whifling Orator 1s pit- 
tied by ſuch as are not prepolles'd, 
even then when he hug'd himſelf for 
his ſueceſſe, and thought he came ofr 
with incredible applauſe. He en- 
tertaines a falſe Idea of this holy 
profcſſion , that thinks he can ſo 
eaſily ſetup for a Preacher. Certain- 
ly there are other qualifications re- 
quired to brandiſh with ſucceſſe the 
ſword of rhe {pirit before the eyes 
of impenitent ſinners ; to reduce the 
libertines of the age ro ſubmit their 
necks to the holy yoake of the Goſ- 
pell; ro awe their minds with the 
tErrcurs of the laſt judgment , by a 
lively repreſentation of the paines 
of Hell and everlaſting burnings ; 
and in ſhort to keep up with ſome 
kind cf dignity the greatneſs and 
Majeſty of thoſe ſubjedts which 


our Religion profeſles to treat 


——_— 


of. Twas withour queſtion for 


this reaſon. that two of our Lords 
Diſciples were call'd the ſonns of 
T hun» 
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Thunder , becauſe the word of God, 
which they powerfully preached , 
was as bright and terrible in their 
mourhs, as thunder when ir breakes 


through the aire. He that would 


have a bleſſing wait on his endea- 
vours,muſt have another call rhen that 
of the young declamer, who uſually 
preacht only to refreſh his ſpirits: 
or his, who per formed that exerciſe 
by the advice of his phyſitian, tO 
take down the weight of fleſh thar 
did ſomewhar incommode him. Theſe 
are {uch horrid profanations, | as 
would hardly meet with beleif, if 
we had nor freſh examples cf them 
In our memory. 
II. 

Men doe not ſeriouſly enough 
conſider, that when they preach 
they have their comnuſſion from hea- 
ven ; which is one reaſon rhat rhe 
Word of God looſes the weight & au- 
thority it ſhould carry along with ir. 
The greateſt parr of our Preachers 
ſtamp 
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Itamp their compoſitions from the 
mint of their own brain; they 
preach themſelves , and diſcard as 
it were the ſpirit of God, to keep 
the place entire for their owne. The 
Prophets, who were the Preachers 
of the ancient law, cbſerved ano- 
ther method ; they never ſpeak to 
the people as private Perſons, but as 
the * Embaſſudours of Gcd; and the 
Grandure of their maſter, by whom 
they were emplcyed, begat that reſ- 
pect in their Auditors with wb rhey 
were received. I have ſeenan Embaſl- 
ſadorofa forraign Prince, whothough 
he had no great talenr of Eloquence, 
yer when he d<liver'd any thing 
on the behalfofhis Maſter, he back'd 
his words wirh authority, had ful! 
Audience, and effected his buſlues 
by rhe addreſs he had ro make himſelf 
conſiderable z becauſe he had the 
art to repreſent his Maſters perſon, 


 ©® Pro Chriſto legaticne fungimur » tanquam Deo ad 
bertaute per Bos, 2, Cor. 5. 


and 
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and lay aſide his owne. What weight 
and power might wee not add to the 
word of God, if wee underſtood 
well ro handle it as ſuch, and nor as 
the iſſue and invention of a hunnane 
brain? This word ſhould be preach'd 
by us as it was by St. Paul, per ars 
ma juSt;tie , in verbo veritat#s, in vit« 
tute Dei. Cor. 2. 
III. 

As Sacred Eloquence builds on 
a plar-forme infinitely more large 
then rhat on which the humane is 
rais d , propoſing an eternall Kings 
dome to our hopes , endleſs rorments 
to our feares, and making the holi- 
nes of our Myſteries , the purity of 
our Morals, the Majeſty of that God 
we adore, of which we diſcover ſuch 
excellent Ideas 1n the: Holy Scrips+ 
tures , and all the dreadfull truths 
which wake our Religion ſo auguſt; 
the ordinary ſubjects of its diſcoure 
ſes; ſo to effet irs glorious deſignes, 
ir requires more eminent naturall 
parts 
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parts, and a more refined Genius 
then the pagan Eloquence did. There 
muſt be a great mine, an inaffeted 
gravity , worth to be read in the 
face , devotion in the eyes , heat and 
vigour In the pronunciation , a free- 
dome in every action, and in fine the 
air of a Prophet. But a confluence of 
all theſe naturall qualifications 1s ſo 
rare, that I have. hardly known above 
one perſon in our age who has-bin 
perfealy qualified in all theſe reſ- 
pedas for a Preacher. Beſides a live- 
ly fancy , and clear wit , of which 
he was maſter in a high degree, which 
inabled him to expreſs himſelf with 


thegreateſt facility imaginable, he had 


the beſt Pronunciation in the world. 
He might be ſaid to be an Orator in 
his face , voice, geſture and behav1- 
our: He did with his eyes what he 
would, he had a perfe&t command of 
his voice , he gave ſuch an aire to h1s 


look, ſuch a grace to his ations, ſuch | 


an agreablenes-to his diſcourſe, as he 
himſelf 
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himſelf pleas'd. Never had any Ora- 
tor ſuch a taking way as he had : and 
as he was maſter of what he ſid, and 
of the manner of exprefling himſelf, 
he made on the minds of his audience 
what impreſſions he would, The 
biggeſt places were too little to con 
rain the number of his followers, and 
the greateſt churches had ſcafiolds 
erected inthem when he was to 
preach. And though the great facili- 
ty he had of expreſſing himſelf made 
him uſually take lefſe' paines in his ' 
preparation, yet he ſet ofi that, which 
was flatteſt in his diſccurſe,ſo well by 
his action ,thar he impoſed on his ay- 
dience by his delivery. The moſt or- 
dinary things which he 1aid were 
heard with the ſame approbation as 
the learned harangues of the moſt E- 
loquent Preachers. And indeed he 
had bin the moſt accompliſhed Ora» 
tor in the world , if his judgment and 
his learning had bin anſwerable to his 
other talents; and he had not bin too 
exceſhye 
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exceſſive in his action, which expreſſed 
too much , and had nor thar gravity 
which the holines of the Pulpit re- 


quITES. 
þ 


Theſe naturall abilities are ſome- 
times 1ſo dazling, that they ſteale 
as it were from rhe word of God 
that eſteem and veneration wee 
ought to have forir. Men are often 
followed and admired, not becauſe 
their Dodrines are more divine, bur 
becauſe rhey ſpeake ' eloquently, 
preach novelries, have ſome chara- 
Ger of worth and repute , or at leaſt 
are famd for ſome extrordinary | 
qualification. Thus the Jewes went 
to heare the prophet £Ezechiel, bes | 
cauſe he was an Eloquent Preacher, ' 
& St. AuguStine before his converſion ' 
10 heare St. Ambroſe, becauſe his dif< 
courſes were agreable.Bur rhis ariſing 
from a diſorder of the ſenſual appe+ ' 
tire, the Preacher ought toavoid rhe 
feeding of mens curioſity ; which he 
may 


Eloguence ofthe Pulpit. 3: 
may eaſily do, by chuſing: rather.to 
edify then to pleaſe: and this he.is 
likelieſt- to - effe&-,..who.. delivers 
good matter , and does. it with con-- 
cernment. HRS nl 
| Wl 7” 5 a 

Not that all who enter into holy 
Orders , ſhould be maſters of: thoſe 
great naturall parts, we- have. bin 
ſpeaking of. T1s fit there ſhould.be in 
rhe Church,men of a different .capa» 
city, the better to accommodate 
them ſelves to that of their audience 
which is- ſo various. Tis enough: for 
him who preaches to the common 
people,to be acquainred w** rhe fun- 
damentals of Chriſtianity, & to be.a- 
ble to expound theni well. An indif- 
ferent Preacher may be qualify d wel 
enough to keep up religion , & make 
it ſubſiſt in a Country village , not» 
withſtanding the ignorance and ſtu« 
Pay that reign there: becauſe 

ow mean ſo eyer his parts are , he 
may always be ina condition to 1h- 
G ſtrud,z 
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$2 Reflections upon the 
ſtru&. 3 provided he has a tolera- 
ble pronunciation: for though to 
1:ove the minde there is required a 
ccad naturall Genius, yet Show are 
many who by making a grear noiſe, 
and affecting a vebement way of ex- 
preſſion, work the ſame effects on the 
minds of the vulgar, as drumms and 
trumpets do on ſouldiers in a Bartle : 
the noiſe ituns and confounds them, 
and maks them ruſh into the midſt of 
ſinoak and flame , without Conſide- 
ring whether they goe. Tis not rea- 
ſon that moves the minds cf the peo- 
ple;it beinga thing they cannot com- 
prebend, but the emotion & heat wrt 
which.chepreacher ſpeaks, the noiſe 
thatis heard w*.13 wont to make the 
impreſſion. The things themſelves do 
not afiedt ſo much as the manner of 
expreſſing them ; becauſe that onely 
is ſenſible, whilſt the things are not 
ſo.. And therefore the common peo» 
ple. judge of the argumentsin a diſ- 


courſe by .the tone of the yoice with 
which 
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w® they are delivered. They believe 
him that has the beft lungs and ſpeaks 
loudeſt, and ſuffer themſelves to be 
periwaded by-the-boldnes and con- 
kdence of rhe Preacher ; the ſoule 
being uſually moved by that which 
moſt attedts rhe ſenſe. But ſuch po- 
pular preachers: muſt be informed , 
that rhey become ridiculous, as ſoon 
as they ofter at wit, and thinke to 
pleaſe rather then inſtruct. To 
preach well before a vulgar audience, 
tis encugh to propoſe afrera plain 
and familiar way the fundamentall 
truths of our religicn , and the ho- 
lineſs of its moralls, without affe- 
aing ſuch new'modes., as ſerve one- 
ly to perplex and confound both the 
Preacher and his hearers tO. 
| VI, 

The greateſt. part of thoſe who 
make-it their profeſſion to preach , 
are uſually very ignorant, becauſe 
they meddle too much with the at- 
faires of the world, and allot the leaſt 

| G 2 part 
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part Of rheir time-to their private 


ſtudies. This layes on - them a.neceſ> 
firy of conſtant tranſcribing, to fur» 
niſh themſelves with matter for rhetr 
diſcourſes , which rhey cannor. ferch 
from the original fountains, as being 
alrogether unacquainred with them. 
And hence it 1s they often make uſe 
of weak arguments to enforce rhe 
practice of verwe, becauſe they 
have neither abilities to find good 
ones-, nor art enough, it they chance 
to lighr on any, to make them un- 
derſtood. He that borrows too much 
from another , is uſually injurious to 
himſelf; - for he ſuppreſſes - thoſe 
parts he has , whilſt he endeavours 
to acquire thoſe which he has not 
from whence ariſeall rhe deformities 
that are frequent with ſuch as quir 
their owne 'naturall abilitiesito ſerve 
themſelves with another man's 3 and 
this makes ſo many bad preachers, 
becauſe they miſepply_ what they 
ſteale: Wee ought not to make -uſe - 
rae 
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the deſigns and conceptions of ano» 
ther, unlefle'- wee are able ſo to 
transform them, as ſo make them 
pertedtly our own. 

VII. 

The Eloquence of the pulpit cannor 
become perfed& but by a great ſtock 
of ſolid Learning , which ſuch onely 
are maſters of, who have formerly 
made it their ſtudy to enrich their 
minds with all forts of knowledg ne- 
cellary for the right handling of the 
Word of God. Of theſe ichool-Divi- 
nity is the moſt important, without 
which a Preacher is uncapable of ,re- 
folving with authortty any queſtion 
that offers 1r ſelf in his di{connes. 
Tis a very great failure in one that 
ſpeakes in-public, not to be able to 
rell preciſely what is matter of faith, 
and whar is not; for: he is unrefolv'd 
and at a loſle., when he ought to de- 
termine. Bur withall wee are to 
conſider, that as nothing is 'more {0- 
lid and more pleaſing in the Elo- 
quence 
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$6 - Reflections upon the. 
quence of rhe Pulpit, then ſchool- 
Divinity. when tis firly made uſe of, 
it being the yery ſcience of our Re- 
ligion, ſo on the other ſide norhing 
can be more flat and diſagreable, 
when tis not-handled with the ability 
and ſufficiency it requires. 
VIIL. 

In: the mean time a too frequent 
converſe with the ſchool-civines,may 
be more prejudicial then advanragi- 
Ous to ſuch as are not $k1lful enough 
to make uſe of rhem with precautiou. 
For the aire of Elaquence is directly 
contrary to that of rhe School:; and 
I am perſwaded that the reading of 
T homas Aquinas , as ſolid and me« 
thodical as he is , has made more bad 
Preachers than good ones , becauſe 
he writ in an Age whoſe taſt was ml- 
ſerably - corrupred. His barren and 
harſh way of expreſſing himſelf is as 
much oppoſed tro Eloquence , as his 
matter 1s proper for it.Nort bur that 
the plaineſt,& moſt familiar ſtyle , : 
be 


Cloquence of thefo times, #7 
beſt ro inſtruc, bur if grear care be 
not taken ,.*'twill foon b<com< con- 
crary to that. wee ought to make ufe 
of when wee ſpeake in public. The 
other Divines that have- wrir fincs, 
and 1n imiration of - him 'compCc+ 
ſed a method for the Schoo!les , : are 
equally dangerous in referenc2 to 
the Eloquence of the -Putpit ;- ſhe 
ſoon becomes. dry and infipid- by 
r00 much ſubrilty of raticcination : 
which indeed may adde ſtrength and 
vigour toa diſcourſe , but deprives it 
of all 1ts grace and elegancy. I doe 
not deny , bur- thar Logic, which 
teaches the art of conceiving anighr, 
isabſolutely neceſſary to Elequence, 
without Which ſheis onely a pratler, 
makes a notſeand ſays nothing; bur 
theſe aſſiſtances ought not tobe tm- 
ploy'd in that barren manner;as, uſu- 
ally rhey are ; the ornaments of Elo- 
quence muſt beintermixed w* then, 
if we intend to adde beaury and a- 
oreablenss ro a-diſcourte. 

| The 
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88 BKollections upon ac 
3p » © 
1 The ſame Cbrvaion 1s to be 
made on the-ſtudy of rhe Larine Fa» 
thers., who are ascontrary 'to Elos 
quence as the ſchool-Divines, by rea- 
ſon of the low eſtate ro which the Arr 
of ſpeaking was reduced tn the times 
in wk they lived. Ther's no body but | 
knows'to what extrenuty that which 
wee call good ſenſe and ſolid learn- 
ing was brought , when the Goths 
over>ran Italy. All the Farhers from 
the firſt Ages down to. St. Bernard 
have writ after this harſhand barren 
mannerzif we except a fmalknumber, 
who by preſervingſome rincture of 
Anriquity , have not fuffer'd them- 
felves to be ſpoiled by the corrupred 
palate of the Age , as Minrtine. Felix, 
Salvian, Arnobius, St. Ferome, to 
whonr we may add in ſome paſlages 
1n their works, St. Ambroſe and St. 
Auguſtine, The Greek Fathers are 
more eloquent then the Latine , al- 
though the. ordering their "—_— 
an 
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and ſubjedts on which they diſcourſe; 


are uſually plain, uneven, and very 
lirtle conformable: to the Rules of 
Art, they having embraced a na« 
turall 'and eafy aire of Elcquence , 
by abandoning themfelves roo much 
to their own Genius; as wee may 
remarke in St. Baſel and St.” Chry/0+ 
fiome ;, for Gregory Nazianzen is 
more: polite , and. employs more of 
Arr. But whilſt I reprefent to Prea- 
chersthe Danger to which the read- 
ing. of the Latine' Fathers: may ex- 
poſe their Eloquence , to the end 
thar they may be” careful! not to 
ipotle their ſtyle , - I doe not deſigne 
to'Try downe all commerce with 
them ;- which is. not onely uſefull, 
but abſolutely neceflary for - the 
Preacher to fill his mind with the F- 
deas of piery , and greatneſs cf our 
religion , which are ro be met with 
every where in- theirworxes. From 
thence as the pureſt ſources of mora- 
lity, he ought to derive all his know-: 
ledge. 


go . Heflecttons upon the 
ledge. The Fathers are the natural In- 
terpreters of th2 Goſpel , and the 
Church has honoured them wirh that 
ſacred name , becauſe they have left 

cir writings as a-patrimony and ins 
heritance to all faithfull men as their 
legitimate Children. 

X. Z | 

Tis not enough for a Preacher tv 
improve himſelf by a long ſtudy. of 
Schco'-Divinity , and a Frequent 
commerce with the Fathers, whcſe 
vritings he muit read methoggiically, 
bur he muſt alſo thinke of forming 
a Rhetoric for the Pulpir ; of Which 
no Character can be found among 
the Ancients, Wha had no Idea of 
It, nor amongſt the Moderns , who 
have onely trenſcribed the Ancients. 
The majeſty of our Religion, the ho- 


lines.cf ir's Law's , the purity of it's | 
moralls, the ſublimity of it's myſte- | 


ries, and rhe importance of all it's 
ſubie&s ſhould give the ſacred Elo 
guence ſuch. a height, as cannot. be 


reacht | 
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Eloquence of theſe tintes. 9? 
reacht.and kept up by the weaknes 
of a meer humane Underſtanding; 
Twere in. vain to ſearch fer it in 
the Rhetoric of Ariſtole, amongſt 
the Ideas of Hermogenes, and the in- 
ſtitutions. of 2rintilian. The lo fti- 
eſt kind of all thoſe which Lonoinus 
hath formed out. of the expreſſions 
of the Ancients, 1s mean and humble 
in compariſon of that which the 
Preacher ought to acquire, to main+ 
tain the digniry of his chara@er. That 
great alre of Eloquence, which the 
grandure of Chriſtranity and the in+ 
comprehenfibility of our 'Faith re« 
quire,1s no where to be mer with but 
amongſt thoſe Ideas with which the 
Holy Scripture furnithes ſuch as are 
s$killfull enough 10 -penetrate rhe 
depths thereof. . From theſe pure and 


erernal fountains thoſ2 lofry expreſ. 


fions flow, of which the holy ſpirir 
1s the author ; and rhere onely rhoſe 
illuſtrious images and higheſt flights 
are to be found that make the Efſen- 
tiall 


92 Reflections upon the 
tiall Character of the Eloquence of 
the Pulpit. The holy prophets muſt 
be hisconſtant leſſon , 'and ro dipeſt 


them by frequent meditation his con». | 


tinuall care , who would clothe his 
words With power, and appear ter- 
nble to his audience; which ought 
to be the deſigne - of the beſt prea- 
chers, to the end that they may ſtar 
tle the fecure ſinnex, and. by darring 
xerrour into his: ſoule, -roufe him 
from that Lethargy into which by 


the luxury & efteminacy of the age he, ; 


13 unhappily fallen. I may {adde, 
that rhe holy Scriptures ſo abound 
wth all the richeſt ornaments which 
ſer off the beauty of Eloquence, that 
in them all it's feverall kinds may 
eafily be found. B/aiah is lofry , Fe- 
remiah Pathetic, Ezekiet terrible, Da- 
niet Tender, & all the reſt have:ſome 


peculiar heighr, and have writ with , 


fuch force as never any profane O- 


 #* Naturaliter plus walet apud plurimos maloram 
timor guom ſpes bonorum, Fab, lib, 3, C. 8. 


rator 
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rator did. What book of Morality 
containes. ſo much of good ſenſe and 
right reaſon,as the books of Salomon? | 

| Never was Hiſtory writ in-a more | 
| eaſy and ſublime ſtyle together, and | 
withall more perfe&t then that of | 
Moſes, out of which Longinus cites. | 
bur two words, to ſer downe the 
oreateſt Idea of the loftieſt kind of 
Eloquence , of which all Pagan Au- 
thors fall extreamly ſhort. Nothing 
was ever more ſoft and delicate , fit. 
ter to inflame the mind with devo- 
| tion & piety, then the Pſalms of Da- 
vid. The moſt cleer-ſighred Politicians 
of the world, never pierced farther 
then: the Author of the book of Wi/- 
dome :and the Proverbs? Tobe thart 
neyer was any thing. by the ut- 
moſt of humane capacity ſo far pene- 
trared and dived into, as the adora- 
ble myſteries of grace -and predeſti- 
nation , which St. Paz has explain'd 
In his Epiſtles. And to ſpeake a word 
| T'wicdw a5 x94 iyivene. c 1.4.8, 
| con= 
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concerning the new Teſtament, which 


8. the Fundamental - Bool of. our 
Religion, andin reſpec of which all 
the wricings of the Frophets are bur 


a kindof Preface and Introduction; *' 


what can be more expreſſive. and 
greet, then that which Jeſus Chriſt 
hunſelf has ſaid in two words, * Vers 
be que locutus ſum vobis fpiritus dg 
vita ſunt ? Other books contain no+ 


thing bur words , this nothing bur | 
things. And as tis the Character. of | 
a mans ſpirit, to ſpeake much and | 


expreſle. little, ſo tis rhe Charader 


of the ſpirit of God, ro ſpeake little | 


and exprefie much. Indeed the holy 
ſcripture is uſed to conceale extraors 
dinary ſenſe under a plain expreſ\- 


fon , which uſually comprehends 1n | 
It. more then wee eaſily conceive. | 
What can be more plain and thorrt | 
then theſe words, » Yerbum caro fas | 


Gum eſl—- Et c crucifixer untenm? And |_ 
yet how many volumes have bin writ 


2 Zobn. 6. b Jchn, 1. © Febn: 19, 


to | 


| 
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to explain rheſe rwo words, and how 
many more are like to be made? 
What clearnes of Underſtanding 
ought wee to have to: diſcover the 
depth uf theſe Myſteries? Wee ſtop 
nevertheles at the ſuperficies of rhe 
words, andiinke nor into them by 
conſtant meditation. What Preacher 
is there at this time quick ſighted e4 
nough to penetrate into the cloudy 
myſteries and the holy obſcurities of 
the ſacred Text, and diſcover all the 
ſenſes which are locktup there? * Tis 
the unhappines of our Age that ſo 
few are found able ro breake the 
ſacred bread of Gods word , which 
ſhould be the dayly food of- Chriſti- 
ans ; thar is, Preachers enlightned 
ſoas to expound to the people 21! 
the ſences of the Holy Scriprure, 
and: $killfull enough ro make uſe 
of. them in their Diſcourſes ,, as being 
the onely meanes ' Off gaining ſuc- 


« Parwuli petiernpt penem (oF nn erat gui frangerat 
ee, C. 4. Lam. Jer, 


ceſle 


G66 FHeflections upon the- 
ceffe in their miniſtry. Men preach 
their own fancies and humours, and 
neglect the conceptions of the holy: 
fpirit. Is not this to looſe our way at' 
rhe firſt ſertring our, there being 16 
rrue [dea of the Chriſtian Eloguence 
ro be found, bur in the holy ſcrip- 
ture,” which 1s the founraine and 
Originall of it : : v3 --7 
X1. Gas 

Beſides a ſtock of Learning el | 
by a conſtant ufe of the Fathers, and 
a long ſtudy of Schocl-Diviniry, to<- | : 
I 

c 


gether with an aire of Eloquence ) 
frattied afrer the modell of rhe 
prophets, the Preacher muſt make 
ro himſelf a fyſteme of Morality, 
whoſe principles are deriv'd ' from 
the holy Goſpell; all other being nos 
thing elſe but meer Philoſophy and 
Pagan' vertue. 'To perfedt rhefe Ez 
thicks' he ninſt be maeiting not [ 
onely with the Evangeliſts, but a6 
with 'the Epiſtles of Sr;'Parl , and a 
make the Homilies of St. Chr y/oſtorre, la 
whereln 
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wherein the duties of Morality are 
ſo well explained, his conſtant ſtudy, 
There are excellent leſſons too to be 
leamed from St. Auguſtine , Sr. Fe- 
rome, St. Gregory , St. Bernard, and 
the other Fathers, which he muſt 
read with a great deal of care and 
attention 3; not as many young Prea« 
chers doe, whoſe onely deſigne is 


\ to colle@ ſuch witty paſſages and 


florid expreſſions, as many adorn 
and poliſh their diſcourſes, bur tend 
notto the edification of the People, 
nor work in thema real and unfaign- 
ed Contrition. 

XII. 

The-true Moralls of our Religion 
are onlytobederived from theſe pure 
& holy fountaines ; eſpecially in this 
age wherein every man faſhions hisE « 
thicks according to his owne fancy , 
and ſome are growne ſo extravagant, 
as ropreach their peeviſh and me- 
lancholy humours , atrended: with 


x Attend: tibi,{g do@rine. Epiſt. Payl."1 Tim. 44 
H ſuch 
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ſuch ridiculous whimfies, as the. ſpi- 
rit of Novelty andprejudice:inſpires 
into their diſtempered braines, for 
pure.and rigid-morality. Have wee 
not lately ſeen a Divine, that being 
profoundly ignorant in all forts of 
Learning requifire ſor one of his 
profeſſion, rook upon him to deter- 
mine every thing with the greateſt 
exaaneile imaginable ; and becauſe 
he preached with the aſſurance of a 
Prophet , and the confidence. of a 
young Divine the greateſt abſurdi- 
ties in the world, and in matters of 
morality, when the heat of his zeale 
hada little warmed his brain , ven- 
rer*'d-upon any thing that was new,he 
was-cried up and admired beyond 
all otbers of his Profeſſion : it being 
t00 much the cuſtom among us, to be 
afteted.with novelties, and runafter 
every thing that hath bur the leaſt 
aire of {ingularity. 'Burt.if wee make 
a ſtrict inquiry into thelives of theſe 
men, that profeſlz.ſo much to preach 
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of nothing byt motrification ,, wee 
ſhall finde , rhey are nor allrogether 
ſoſevere to themſelves as they are to 
orhers. Such was thar young Door, 
who preach'd about fifreen yeares 
agoe In one of our greateſt Church- 
es, and at the: beginning of Lent 
promiſed with rhe rone of a ſandti- 
hed Reformer, that he would preach 
nothing bur the ſevereſt Morals, and 
the ſtricteſt duties. cf Chriſtianity 
but a while after his ſtory was ſung 
in the ſtreets, and he became the 
table talk of rhe whole Ciry. He 
thar. would preach ſeverity , muſt 
doe it as Chriſt did, thar is enforce 
It by his owne example. The Cha- 
rater of Chriſtian ſeverity , is to be 
kind and gentle to others, and rigid 
onely to our ſelves; to ad otherwiſe, 
1s onely to play. the impoſtor and 
the Comedian, and-nor doe rhe duty 
ofa Preacher. Wee have ſeen in this 
laſt Age ſuch falſe Zelors as prerend- 
ed ko preach more rigourous moralls 

H2 then 
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then others, whilſt they lifr up 
impure hands to heaven, and fomen- 
ted Errour on the Earth. To be ſhort, 
211 thoſe that are exceſſive only be- 
caſe they are ignorant , who mag- 
nifie rrifles and peccadillos into 
deadly and enormous fins , and rake 
rhe authority to condemn a woman 
for wearing colour'd ribbans,or wal- 
king abroad on a holy-day ; theſe 
Preachers I ſay diſcredit the mini- 
ſtery by the excefle of their ſottiſh 
exaggerations. They diſcourage 
thoſe rhat are vertuous by making 
falſe images of vice z and authorize 
the wickedneſs of Prophane perſons, 
by forming ſuch terrible Ideas of 
Vertue, and repreſenting her be- 
yond compare more dreadfull and 
ſevere them ſhe really is. 
XIII. 

The 111 ſuccefſe that attends moſt 
Preachers, 1s occaſioned by the lit- 
tle care they rake to learn the Mo-« 
ralls of. our Religion, and the ſmall 
abili- 
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abilities'they have to preach them , 
there being nothing that affeds the 
mind more than the portraics thar 
are made of them , if they are well 
done. In this Art. many are very 
defective, by reaſon of a vain curic- 
lity they have to ſtuff their diſcourſes 
with reaſonings and diſpute : a way 
they are forced to take, to avoid 
the difficulties they are like to meer 
with in making exa& draughts of 
Manners , which indeed 1s a thing 
moſt likely to procure the Orator 
admiration and applauſe , but withall 
the moſt difficult . He that would ſuc« 
ceed well therein,muſt firſt get an ex- 
a&t knowledge of the heart of man;he 
muſt be acquainted with each parti- 
cular motion, to make a true draught 
of itz and to paint men ſo to the life, 
as that they may know themſelves 
by the pictures that are made of 
them. In this all ſuch are deficient, 
as make falſe images of their manners 


rowhom they preach, their ſtroakes 
being 
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being too ſtrong or too weak. ' They 
do not aftect , 'becauſe the piures 
being unlike, men canncet know 
themſelves : and all they fay18'loſt; 
becauſe it cannot be rightly applyed. 
They preach to vertuous perſons as 
they do to the prefane and diffolute, 
and to Courrtiers-as to men of ſtridt- 
neſs and ſeverity. They preach the 
duries of Merchants in ccuntry villa- 
ges,making ſermons and harangues , 
where they ſhould only catechize, 8& 
give plain & eaſy inſtructions. His ſto- 
ry 1s well known that preached of all 
ſorts of ſinnes againſt the ſixth Com- 
mandement, to Recluſes thar were 
vertuous & diſcreet. This faulr moſt 
are obnoxious to, becauſe a faculty of 
diſcerning the inclinations of their 
audience , and a perfect knowledge 
of Mens manners, are talents very 
rare, by reaſon of :the great Expe- 
rience of the world requiſite to ob- 
calin them, together with the know- 
ledge of Philoſophy and ſchool-divi- 
nity 
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nity,which are the firſt:ſources of this 
diſcerning faculty. Certainly there 
15 nothing more effential to a Prea- 
cher than this; and lamperſwaded 
that none can otherwiſe meer with 
ſucceſs , then as he hath this faculty, 
that is, no longer than he knows the 
manners and hearts of men, 


XIV. 


The heart of man is an unfathoma- 
ble abyſſe ; what ever diſcoveries are 
made of it,there ſtil remain new cnes 
to make, Nor 1s 1t ſufficient for him, 
that would take the draught there- 
cf, ro penetrate it ſo far as to know 
it's wiles, it's deceits, it's diſſimu- 
lations , ir's infirmiries, it's ſuſpici- 
ons, it's diſtruſts, it's jealouſies, ir's 
irreſolutions, ir's contradictions, it's 
extreames, it's ſhifts, it s inconftan- 
cy , it's concerne for it's own inte- 
reſt , ir's pride, it's preſumption, 
the ccnfus'd mixture of all ir's affe- 
Gions, and in fine it's natural and 
moſt 
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moſt ſtrange inclination to malice, 
and hypocriſy; He muſt alſo. rake 
from it the maske of Vertue , candor, 
and ſincerity , which it makes uſe of 
to exerciſe with more artifice it's 
deepeſt diſſimulations : he muſt ler 
it know that by an inexhauſtable 
fountain of ſelf love, againſt which 
Divines have declamed with ſo much 
heat, and by a falſe modeſty, 1t con- 
ceales from it's ſelf the vileneſs of it's 
intentions , to avoid by it's ſophiſtry 
the confuſion and ſhame it would C- 
therw.1ſe undergoe, As it hath no ver- 
tue of its ſelf, bur on the contrary all 
kinds of vice, it muſt be made ſenſi- 
ble, that the joy w4 jt makes ſhew of 
1n the exerciſe of vertue,is oftentimes 
but counterfeit; that it flatters it ſelf 
with the vain appearance of greif and 
ſorrow 1n the exerciſe of repentance : 
thatit's faith, it's hope, it's charity, 
& all 1r's other yertues are common- 
ly but imaginary and ſpurious ones, 
with which it amuſes it ſelf, having 
but 
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bur a falſe ſecurity in ir's confus'd 
deſignes and vain projeds of ſalva- 
tion. To be ſhort, to lay the hearr 
quire open, and let ir ſee it's ſelf in 
it's proper coi:ours, he muſt paint 
out it's falſe modeſties in thoie things 
which 1t earneſtly deſires ; it's artifi- 
clal* excuſes in thoſe that it would a= 
void z ir's perverſe and erroneous 
judgments in what it eſteems ; the 
weakneſs of it's reſolutions, and rhe 
continual ſolicitude of ir's care in 
what it purſues. I ſhould never make 
an endifI would diſcover all it's Ars 
tifices, and diſplay all ir's turnings. 
I have ſaid enough to ſhew in general 
the principal ſources of it's motions, 
which muſt be the ſubje& of their 
continual attention , who defire to 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar ſort 
cf Preachers. For indeed the know- 
ledge of the heart of man, whither 
more or leſs, 15 almoſt the only thing 
that makes the true diſtin&ion of rhe 


difterent talents of Preaching , the 
| kinds 
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kinds thereof being almoſt infinite. 
The little care that 1s uſually taken 
ro arrive at this knowledge, 1s one of 
the ordinary cauſes that ſo ſmall a 
number ſucceed well. Becauſe whilſt 
they ſpeak things in general, and 
deſcend not to any particular de- 
ſcripticn, no body concerns himſelf 
with what they deliver.T1s this parti- 
cular deciphering of manners, when 1t 
15 natural, that crownes rhe Preacher 
with ſucceſs ; the arr of which being 
rare, the ſucceſs is ſo too. 


RV, 


The Eloquence of the Pulpit, as it 
| owes the greateſt part of it's ſuccels, 
to the making exact draughts cf mo- 
rality, ſo iris no leſs beholding for 
It, to the art of exciting the affections 
by action, and a warme behaviour. 
Tis nor enough for a Preacher to 
ſpeak good things, but he muſt deli- 
ver them well and with a pathetic} 
aire; for whateyer moving Ars 

(ink 
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delivers, withour being aftected him- 
ſelf, 1s uſual taken for 'a meer gri+ 
mace,and becomes ridiculous. I have 
heard a Doctor , who preach'd the 
duries of morality with choice & ex- 
cellent words;every thing that he ſaid 
was good; but he delivered it ſo cold- 
ly , withour thar action and hear that 
is requir'd to affedt the mind , that 
ſome who were pleaſant took cccafion 
roſay, he could never hehave himſelf 
ſocalmly,withour being in ſome man- 
ner reſolv'd to be damn'd by his au- 
dience, becauſe he ſeemed to be ſolit- 
tle intereſted in whar he ſaid, This 
frozen manner of expreſſion , and 
of being cold on the grear ſubjects of 
the Goſpel , is one main obſtacle to 
the efficacy of God's Word, which 
unleſs it be preached with ſome ſort 
of zeal and heat, cannot produce 
thoſe effets it ought to do. But 
how few are there nowadays that can 
boaſt of their having affected rhe leaſt 
part of their Auditors, by repreſent» 
ing 


ro Reflections upon the 


ing to them the horrour of 1in, & the 
dreadful conſequences of it? Though 
we read of a Ferome of Savonarulla in 
Florence, of a Lewss de Grenada in 
Sevill , and a Delingendes. in Paris, 
who have heretofore made their 
whole audience tremble, as ſoon as 
they open'd their mouthes on ſub- 
jects of terror. Tis reported thar 
a Capuchin , named Philip de Narny, 
Preached at Rome in the time of 
Gregory the Fifteenth, with ſuch 
Power , ſuch A@cion and Zeale, 


that he never appeared in publick, | 


but he made the people, as they went 
out of the Church, cry our in the 
ſtreers, Lord have mercy upon us. T1s 
ſaid cf the ſame Perſon, that having 
on? day Preach'd before the Pope 
concerning the reſidence of Biſhops, 
he terrified ſo by the vehemency of 


his diſcours thirty Biſhops that heard | 


him, that thy fled next day every one 
to his reſpective dioceſs, Theſe great 
efte&s are not produced but by an 
EXtra« 
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extraordinary talenr of Pronuncia- 
tion, to which alone Eloquence is of- 
rentimes obliged for thoſe Miracles 
ſhe: doth in the world ; eſpecialy in 
reſpect of the common people, whoſe 
foules are too narrow to be affected 
with her on any other account, bur 
as ſhe hath ſomerhing that ſtrikes the 
fenſe , which 1s done only by a vehe=- 
ment and paſſionate Pronunciation. 
And this 15s ſo little ſtudied, becauſe 
ir requires a care and diligence which 
few Perſons will undergoe; and 
which moſt Preachers ſcarcely ſo 
much as think on. 


&V I. 


Tis too great a truth thar thoſe 
who apply themſelves ro Divinity ; 
ſpend not time enough in ſtudying 
the Art of Pronunciation, ſo as to 
arrive at any perfection in it. They 
read the Fathers, rthey-ſtudy Rheto- 
rick, they take pains about the Lan- 
guages, and in the mean time —_— 
this 
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this art of Action, whichis the only 
thing thar can animate a diſcourſe , 
and give ir ſuch a grace and agrea- 


bleneſs as may t:x the attention of rhe: 


Audience ; the want of which 1s e- 
novgh to render all the orher parts 
of Eioquence altogether uſeleſs. Not 
bur that in this as in all other things 
there are extremes to be avoided ; 


for thoſe who adt a paſſion through» | 


out their whole Diſcourſe, and leaſt 
they ſhould be deficient therein, are 
loud and thunder in the very Prefa- 


cees of their Sermons , ſpolle their | 


Pronunciation by giving too much 
to their humour. Tis fir they ſhould 
be made ſenſible, that thoſe who de- 


fire always ro aﬀfedt , are uncapable 


of doing 1t when 'tis convenient. We 
have heard a Preacher not long ſince, 
that was of. this humour, 'who had @- 
therwiſe met with very good ſucceſs. 
He was a man of excellent Parts, and 
had many. things in his diſcourſes 
thar were very taking ; his exprefſi- 
ons 
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ons were ſtrong, and his aire paſſio- 
nate ; bur he loſt theſe advantages by 
having too great a deſire of affecting, 
and by beings unſeaſonably loud. By 
this means his pronunciatiacion be- 
came rco vehement, his geſtures too 
expreſſive, and his action altogether 
mimicall. In ſhorr his delivery was 
ſo much ſpoll'd by his grinaces, and 
the violent and forced agitations of 
his body,that women great with child 
were forbid to go2 to hear him, be- 
cauſe his morions were become as it 
were real convulſions. This giddy 
headed zeal, that is blamable as ſoon 
as1t exceeds 1r's bounds , 15 to bea- 
voided by a Preacher; who ought 
well ro conſider , that he aftedts no 
longer, when once he lets it appear 
that he defignes to doſo. Tisa falſe 
pailion that laſts -long, and thar 
zeal becomes ſuſpedted, which hath 
00 much hear , and 1s rico apparent. 
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XVII. 


Some there are thardefire to pleaſe, 
without being ſolicirous whether 
they afiect the heart or no; which is 
another exiremity to be avoided; for 
he that would meet with ſucceſs in 
Preaching, muſt firit affe& the minds 
of his Audience, and then pleaſe 
them, who go to Church ( if they go 
as they ought ro do) with a deſigne 
to be attected and wrought upon by 


the Preacher. Not but that many in ' 


this age havea clear judgment e- 
nough, anda right underſtanding of 
things : but by defiring to much ro 
pleaſe, they arein danger of looſing 
the true fruit of their endeavours , 
whilſt they ſearch for nothing bur the 
bloſſome. That which pleaſes, by 
opening the heart and diſſipating the 
ſpirirs , diſtradts the mind, which re- 
ceives no advantage but whilſt the ſpi- 
rits -are united and recollecdted 
INTO 
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into. a ſerious and: profound atten« 
tion; and ſo men looſe that which 
is ſolid and ſubſtanyal, by being too 
much carried away by that which is 
taking and agreable. Without doubr 
ſuch perſons as..theſe, who defire 
rather to pleaſe than affe& rheir au- 
dience , were thoſe-rhar have intro» 
duced into the Pulpit certain aires of 
Eloquence , that traſt of the Court, 
and are taken upby ſuch as have ah 
ambition to be- modiſh Preachers. 
We have heard not long ſince Perſons 
of thiskind ; whoſe Auditors dreſs'd 
themſelves to goe to Church as they 
did to goe toa Ball, All rhe Gallants 
of rhe-rown met there, to hear ſome 
Courtly Moralls delivered with an 
affected and complemental aire : bur 
all the effe& of theſe agreable and 
neat diſcourſes, was only a diſtra* 
&ion of the mind , than which: no- 
thing is more oppoſite to devotions 
Woe be to theſe Preachersa la made; 


the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles made 
I uſe 
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uſe: of afar different merhod. Whar 
cartbe thore undecent , & unbefirtmg 
@ Divine , then'to-diſcourſeon rhe ſe + 
vereſt dories of our Religion, the con- 
rertipt of Chriſtianity, rhe opprobri- 
ouſneſs? of the Crofs, with a gay and 
elegintair , politeand florid expreſ- 
ſions, and pretendto internyx theſe 
weak: and mean Ornaments, with the 
majeſty of rhe Myſteries of our Re- 
ligion-? This fault is'moſt uſual with 
ſuchas Preach to Perſons of Quality. 
They: ſtudy to be taking with thoſe 
whom they ought to terrify, by ma- 
king them ſenſible, rnar their condi- 
tion is dangerous, and eſſentially op- 
poſite ro ſalvation; and that no tract 
or foorſtep of the Goſpel is to be 
foundin the life that is led at Court. 
We ought indeed 'to pity thefe blind 
met, that are poyſoned with infected 
air ;' bur this ſhould the rather ex- 
Cite the Preacher-to ipeak the trath : 
For we learn of our Forefathers; thar 
the Court was religious, when their 
Prea- 
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Preachers were fo, and embraced vir- 
tue When propcſed by the example 
of their ſpiritual Guides, 


-, XVIII 

, Others there are whoſe Preaching 
1s attended with ill ſucceſs, becauſe 
they have too great an eye to worldly 
Intereſt, and are more ſolicitous how 
to ſecure an eſtate, then theſalvation 
of. their Auditors; and ſo preach 
themſelves, and nor Jeſus Chriſt. Bur 
theſe Perſons might remember , thar 
the great ſucceſs the Apoſtles mer 
with, came only , as S* Chry/oflome 
cbſerves,from their diſingaging them- 
ſelves from all worldly concernes. S* 
Paul converted whole Nations to-the 
faith , becauſe he prerended to no 
gain and benefit from his ſermons. 
But ſometimes it happens, that thoſe 
who can raiſe themſelves above any 
temporal hopes, and deſpiſe the 
world, are nor able to conquer the 
vanity of being concern'd for their 


repu«- 
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reputztion. Tis hard for them not to 
preach rhemſelves in preaching the 
Goſpel; and having renounced. the 
world , they cannor part with the ſa- 
tisfaction of being admir'd. The 
Preacher , that he may be cured of 
this weakneſs, ſhould ſeriouſly conſi- 
der , that although all the applauſes 
he harh-gain'd were real and fincere, 
which they very ſeldom are,yet after 
all he hath preached bur indifferent- 
ly , 1f he leaves his audience the li- 
berty of ſaying he hath done well : 
for. he hath only pleas'd, but nor 
converted. The greateſt praiſe that 
can be given a Preacher, is the ſilence 
of his Auditors, who afrer ſermon 
riſe penſively from their ſeats , and 
goe out of the Church without ſpeak- 
Inga word ; This is a ſigne they are 
couched, and refle& on what they 
have. heard ; which is alſo conſonant 


' to an expreſſion of the great Symma- 


cus 1n one of his Epiſtles to the Em- 
perours , Theodoſius and Arcadin, 
Exceſs 
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Exceſs of * Admiration and aftenif- 
ment , permitted nat the Auditors 
to give the deſeru'd applauſe. Thus 
they were affeced that heard, a lare 
Preacher , who delivered the dread- 
full terrours of - Religion after ſo 
powerful and pathetick a manner, 
that when his Auditors went from 
ſermon , their aſtoniſhment and com- 
punction of heart ſtruck into them 
ſuch a ſilence, as 'ſpake very. much 
more then words could do. 1 cannot 
forget here an adventure I mer with 
lately , g0INg to hear a ſermon. one 
day in Lent ata great-Church, The 
Preacher then diſcourſed concer- 
ning ſufferings and afflitions with a 
gay and affected aire : whilſt the La- 
dies from time to time lifred up their 
eyes to heaven, and ſaid, T his is fine ! 
He is an admirable Preacher « 1 was 
very much troubled ro hear one 
ſpeake ſo pleaſantly cn a ſubjed, 


Megmind ſt frupe ris locum plant wſtbus non "relingi at, 
lib, 10, Epiſt. 2 


which 
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which ſhould have bin delivered With 
terrour ,and to defigne to be raking, 
when he ought to have worked 1n his 
audiencea real ſorrow and unfaigned 
contrition. There is another vani- 
ty , more f{ottiſh then this, of which 
many who have the reputation of be- 
ing religious and powerful Preachers 
are ofren guilty; and that 1s to aſ- 
cnibe to themſelves the glory of ha- 
ving touched their audience, then 
which nothing can be more puerile. 
Tis fit they ſhould be undeceived,and 
made ſenſible that in all rhis they 
have done norhing but what the 
impreſſion of the voice , and the ex- 
terior ſound of words is able to 
produce z Our Religion teaches us, 
that tis only the holy ſpirit that 
coth the reſt. 


AIX, 


Sometimes Preachers are unſucceſ- 
ful by rruſting roo much to their own 
abilities, without imploring the aſſi- 
ſtance 
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ſtance of heaven for the diſcharge of 
ſo holy a Profeſſion. z and 'by 'thar 
meanes are neceſſitated to joyn the 
weakneſs of their conceptions with 
the holineſs of our Myſteries. Such 
a one was thatimperunent Preacher, 
who having oneday preached-but pi- 
tifully before Cardinal Richelien, 
made him a complement after ,{cr- 
mon, & told hinrhe had bin forc'd-ro 
truſt ro the aſſiſtance of the - ſpirit, 
having not had time enough to pre- 
pare. himſelf, bux that another ume 
he would rake mcre pains , and 
hoped to pleaſe him better. There 
are ſome things ſo greatand lofty in 
cur Religion,that the very propofing 
them plainly and withour arr to rhe 
people, would gain all the glory rhat 
can be reap'd from Eloquence, if it 
were honeſt to. preach for ,reputa- 
tion. For he uſually ſpeakeswell,and 
iS allways Eloquent , who delivers 
good matrer,ſpeaks reaſon , and does 
j3t. upon Preparation. 

Pon Prep x X, 
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They handle nor ro Word of -} 
aright, who enlarge themſelves on 
poor and trifling ſubjects , when 
there are ſo many noble and impor- 
tant themes in our Religion to be 
diſcours'd on : as thoſe mean Prea- 
chers doe, that declame with ſo 
much zeale againſt black parches, 
ribbons, laces, and other vanites of 


Women. Men of parts endeavour | 


firſt toawe the minds of the audi- 
ence with the terrour of divine jud g- 
ments, then which norhing 1s more 


eftecual- to deſtroy luxury , and | 


introduce a modeſty in apparrell. 


Tis this muſt be the principall de- | 
ſigne of a Preacher ; who onely tri- | 
fles, if he makes uſe of any other | 
method. And indeed, amidſt ſuch : 
plenty of great and weighty matters, 


with which a Chriſtan may furniſh 
himſelf out of the holy Goſpell , tis 
an argument of a mean and ſordid 
ſpirit tro make choiſebf triviall and 


petty 


chers; who inſtead of being eleva- 
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perry ſubjeds. I know not by whar 
misfortune 1t 1s, that Chriſtian Prea- 
chers diſcourſe ſcmerimes ſo meanly 
on great and important arguments; 
when the Pagan Orators became lofry 
& ſublime on matters of no momenr; 
I am aſhamed when I read the Orati» 
on of E ſchines againſt Cteſphon,where 
the Oratoron a trifling occaſion em « 
ploys with ſo much art the utmoſt 
power of Pagan Eloquence. Wee are 
come , ſaith he, to the Sacred myſteries; 
the Vittims are laidon the Altars , the 
facrifice is ready, and you are prepared 
to beg of the Gods thoſe things which 
are neceſſary for the Preſervation of 
the State ;, but conſider fir with what 
voice, with what mind , with what aſſu- 
rance can you preſent your vowes to 
heaven, if you let the impieties of thoſe 
who have profan'd our holy mySteries 
goe unpuniſhed ? See here heat and vi- 
gor, in compariſon of the faint and 
weak expreſſions of Chriſtian Prea- 


red 
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ted by the majeſty and grandure of | 
Our religion, ſtopat matters cf no 
importance, as being unable to raiſe 
themſelves unto ſuch as are of mo+ 


ment. The eſſenriall character of the 


pulpir is the grave and ferious kind 
of Eloquence , which can endure 
nothing that's mean , cold, triviall , 

and puerile. To acquire this , wee 
are onely to imitate the Apoſtle, 
who inſtead of amuſing himſelf Þy 
ſearching for profane Ornaments, 
employed all his art and Eloquence 
In the contiunall meditation of the 


greatneſs of Jeſus Chriſt. Non dv as | 


fabulas ſequuti notam fecimus vob 


Feſu Chriſti virtutem, ſpeculatores fa- 
6 i 11:45 magnitudinss. 
RXX1. 

The - diſcourſes moſt proper for 
the Pulpit, are nor thoſe that are 
moſt ſublime , and moſt florid , but 
ſuch as are plaineſt and moſt edift- 
ing. And therefore that humour is 


much to be blamed , which harh bin | 


of 
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of late 1n vogue amongſt Divines, of 
deſigning 10 be witty and ingeni- 
ous 1n the diſtribution- of their di- 
ſcourſes ; a way very taking with the 
Ladies. Such was the diviſion of a late 
Preacher, who being to treat con- 
cerning ſufterings, thought himſelf 
very happy i having ſhewed in two 
parts of his ſermon , the ſufferings in 
pleaſures , and the pleaſures in ſuf- 
ferings. Bur this kind of affeca- 
tion appeares ſo Boyiſh, hath ſo 
much rhe aire of a Sophiſter, and 
ſo lirtle of the gravity of the Pul- 
Pit, that any who have the leaſt 
grainof reaſon and good ſence, 
ſhake rheir heads ar rhe expreſſions 
of ſuch declamers, For in theſe far- 
ferch'd antitheſes , - that ſeem ſo wit» 
ty, there is very {eldome any thing 
of ſolidity. The parts themſelves, 
if you examine them well, are often 
compriſed one in another, and ſome- 
times are but in effed rhe ſame rhing 


though two in appearance, Andaf- 
rer 
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ter all he is in danger of weakning | 
his ſubje&, that is too curious in en» | 
deavoring to give a grace. to his ex- | 


preſſion , which would be more po- 
werfull, if rwas lefſe artificiall. But 
this reliſh being falſe, and having in 
it roo much of a declamer , men be- 
pin to be diſabuſed in it ; and there 
are none now but young divines, 
that aime to be witty in the dividing 
their diſcourſes ; a method very dif- 
ferent from that of St. Chry/oFfome, 
and the great men of former ages , 


who found that thoſe diſtributions, | 
which were moſt common , as being 


naturall , were allwayes the beſt, 
They are very much miſtaken who 
would gain the reputation of witts , 
in ſuch things as theſe, which can 
never ſucceed will , but by being na- 
turall , plaine ,and rational, 

XX11. 

Nothing ſucceeded berrer with 
the Apoſtles in propagating rhe 
Goſpell , then their practiſe of 1t. 
Their 


; 
( 
x 
| 
\ 
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Their example was the beſt inſtru. 
Qion ; and their preaching became 
more powerfull by their humility , 
their morrification , and their po- 
verty , then by their reaſonings and 
diſcourſes. And certainly Chriſtiani. 
ty can never be enforced better then 
by the life and good manners of thoſe 
thar preach it, The * Eloquence of 
Jeſus Chriſt was to do firſt thoſe 
things which he taught. He thar 
preaches ſtriet & ſevere morals with 
a ſinguine and ruddy complexion , 
will nor eaſily perſwade by whar he 
teaches, it being probable he pra- 
Qiſerh not himſelf; his face deſtroys 
his arguments. All the world hath 
bin witnes of his ill ſucceſ , who, 
notwithſtanding his zeale to appear 
terrible and ſevere, made no im- 
preſſion on rhe minds of his audi- 
ence , becauſe the rigour of his 
life had not at all raken downe his 
plumpneſle of body , nor altered 
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his complexion ; and moſt people 
regarded more his look=s' then his | 


arguments. Such a countenance 
gives no. little ſatisfa&ion to thoſe 
that cannot reſolve to pur in pradiile 
that ſeverity , which the ſanguin 
Preacher enforced with ſo much zeal; 
Not bur that the common people, 
whoſe underſtandings are very ſhal+ 


[ 


| 


low, may cafily be impoſed upon by | 


the Preacher ; bur in this they cans 


not be deceived ; they judge by that | 


which is ſenſible ; and though a man 
may Preach very good matter, yet 
if his manners are ſuſpected, his rea- 
ſons will be ſoe too. Tis ſometimes 
alſo requiſite ro ſpeake but little to 
perſwade much, for every thing 
ſeemes falſe in a Preacher that hath 
the repure of amplifyingand ſpeak- 
ing largely. 
XXIIL. | 

Men are 1o well ſatisfied of the 

truth of this laſt refleGion, thar it is 


Impeſnimns populo,Oratores viſt ſumus, Cic.in Brut. 
rhe 
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the uſuall. artifice of Preachers to 
Impoſe on their auditory , and pre- 
tend ro be others then they really 
are.. The: moralls they preach are 
aSſevere, as thoſe they practiſe ſofx 
and eaſy.' And becauſe in Preaching 
the Goſpell rhey are to endeavor the 
edification - of their Auditcrs ; they 
have no other way to keep up the 
holines of their profeſſion ,then by 
taking upon them art leaſt rhe ap- 
pearances of ſeverity , though they 
are reſolved to lead a. life that hath 
but litrle of it's effects. But of all the 
pretended. zealots, who deſire to 
be diſtinguiſhd from 'others by rhe 
auſterity 'of their lives, the moſt 
dangerous are the fantaſtic , pre- 
ſumprious ,- and' mean” ſpirited en- 
thuſiaſts, that Preach ' tothe people 
Chimericall devotions, and the meer 
fancies of rheir diſtempered brains; 
who withour making any- diſtinction 
between that which is efſenriall, and 


that which is not , carry every thing 
ro 
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to the higheſt extremity. I know 
there are ſome, thatdoe it withan | 
boneſt intention, without any cun- | 
ning or deligne ; becauſe they have 
an imagination naturally ſtrong, 
which being ſeconded with a ſhallow 
inrellect , -miſupprehends the Goſs 
pel! truths, Reaſon is not the mia» 
ſter faculty in them , but abandons | 
ir ſelf to the. conduc of imagina- | 
tion, and that being violent and 

heady , all thar is ſaid by it's impreſ- 
fions is ſo roo. We muſt be there- 
fore carefull--to avoid. :Preachers 
and fpiriruall guides of this' Chara. | 
Aer, who may occafion very great | 
diſorders among the peaple., eſpe- 
cially. the women, who are naturally 
weak and ignorant ; for the more 
extravagant their direcor 1s, and bis 
condudt Extraordinary , the more 
greedily, they {ſwallow his opinions. 
This diforder is but too. frequent in 


, theſe times ,-as alſo that of falſe Zea- | 
lots, whoſe yertue is onely counter» 


felt: | 
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feir: which hath bin the occaſion thar 
devotion hath ſo much .bin cried 
downe , of which at preſent ſome 
make a. kind of intrigue, and trade, 
rodiſringuiſh themſelves from orher 
perſons, But certainly rhey are nor 
very devout, who endeavour to make 
themſelves remarkable by profeſſing 
Godlineſle. 
XXIV. 

How many are there that by the 
vehemence of their diſcourſe ſtun 
and make deaf rheir audience, per- 
petnally calling upon them to a- 
mend their lives, whilſt they them- 
ſelves take no care at all ro quit ſuch 
faults as they are obnoxious to, 
They ſtudy the Fathers , School-Di- 
viniry, Rhetoric , and every thing 
that may improve their learning, 
bur negle& ro ſtudy themſelves. 
Their bad pronunciation , their 
mine ,” their grimaces , their action, 
their unbecoming geſtures , and e« 
very thing thar is diſguſtfull m _ 
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behaviour continues ſtill ; and by 
this negle& of themſelves rhey ſpoil | 
ofrentimes their other good naturall | 
qualities, that- might .be employ'd 
with great advantage if they would 
take the paines to bethinke them- 
ſelves. Bur how can they be ſo neg- 
ligent cf themſelyes without' giving 
others occaſion to beleive thar 
they negle& their audience more ? 
Whar reſpect can one have for what 
they ſay, ſince they will have fo 
little for any body elſe? We have 
known a Preacher of this kind , who 
could never put of his clownith de- 
livery, bur kept it continually , and 
ſpoil'd the talent he had , becauſe he 
would not rake the paines ſo much 
as to think of mending ir. 
XXV. 

A Chriſtian Preacher ſhould a- 
void nothing ſo much as that which 
gliſters 1n his words and expreſ- 
ſions; he muſt endeavour to ſpeake 
properly and without afteGation, 
Every 
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Every thing that is ſtudied and arti- 
ficiall, 1s counterfeit, and not becom- 
ing the Eloquence of the Pulpit. 
The ſubſtance of a ſermon ought to 
be plaine, rational, andnaturall ; & 
therefore a trade with the Spaniſh 
and Italian Preachers for wit, is no 
way advantageous, We ſearch the 
moderne alithors and amuſe our 
ſelves with them, becauſe we under- 
ſtand not the ancient, and ſo forme 
2 falſe idea of Eloquence , whoſe 
true CharadGer is diredtly oppoſite 
to every thing that is farferch'd, 
witty , and ingenious. The true E- 
loquence of the Pulpit muſt onely 
endeavour to maintain its Charadter 
by rhe greatnes of its ſubjects, plain- 
nes of ſtyle , and ſoundnes of ſenſe: 
to pretend to adorne it with Pagan 
Rhetoric, is in effe& to enervarte it. 
Citations cut of profane Authors , 
and all reflexions on their max1mes 
and hiſtories, are to be bamiſhed as 
unworthy of rhe Pulpir, The holy 
ſcrip«- 
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ſcriptures are rich enough to furniſh 
us out of rheir treaſury with all orna« 
ments neceflary for this ſacred Elo« 
quence ; and he that digeſts them 
well by a frequent meditation , will 
find reaſons & arguments enough to 
confirme and illuſtrate his diſcour- 
ſes. All other Authority ſhould have 
noplace in the Pulpit , as being a 
ſtranger there, and not at all confor- 
mable to the holines of its Character. 
A Chriſtian Preacher that ſhould 
make uſe only of what is holy , ought 
to be very ſcrupulous of admitting 
any thing thar is profane. Nor muſt 
he afte& witty and ingenious pro- 
totues z which ſurprize and dazle 
the minds of the audience, bur are ſo 
farfrom having that force which uſu- 
ally accompanies the word of God, 
that they render it barren and inef- 
tectuall. 
XXVI. 
In fine, the Character which is 
moſt eſſentiall to. the Pulpit , but 
F very 
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very little ſtudied, is the art of giv- 
ing difterent lights to the ſame ex- 
preſſion, by turning ir ſeveral wayes; 
becauſe the common people , who 
are uſually the greateſt part of every 
audience , have not an eaſy and rea+ 
dy conception of things. And there- 
fore tis requiſite that a Preacher, 
who deſires to edify , ſhould pro- 
poſe the Gcſpell truths ſo, as to in- 
ſinuate them by little and little into 
the underſtanding , rhatthe may af- 
rerwards make the impreſſions he 
deſigenes on the hearr and will : which 
he carinot more ſurely effe& them 
by variouſly expreſſing them. Thus 
St. Chr yſeftome preached 1n rhe for- 
mer ages of the Church, and Grenada 
in the latter ; both of which were 
the moſt accompliſhed exemplars 
that can be propoſed to ſuch as ap- 
ply themſelves to Divinity, A dif- 
courſe of this nature muſt not be 
charged roo full with matter, fo as 
to burden rhe audience; and rheres 
fore 
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fore that torrent of Eloquence 
which is ſo taking with ſome, and is 
commendable bur for its vehemence 
and impetuouſneſs, 15 not proper for 
the common people, who have notan 
underſtanding quick enough to fol- 
low its courſe, and to reap benefir 
by it. I cannot but remark here, 
that ſome Preachers meet with no 
ſucceſſe, by reaſon of rhe dulnes 
and ignorance of rheir hearers ; bur 
this being occaſioned onely by the 
ſottiſhnes of their audience , ought 
not to authorize in them an 11] aire 
of Preaching. 
XXVII . 

A good cboiſe of ſubjects to diſ- 
courſe on 1N the Pulpir, 1s a matter 
of very great importance , but yer 
1s not taken enough into conſidera- 
tion. Many have got an ill cuſtome 
of Preaching on a ſacred text the 
ſame things which others have done 
before ; but eminent Preachers on 
this account know how to diſtinguiſh 
them- 
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themſelves from ſuch as are bur in» 
different ones. Tis the moſt efſen- 
tiall talent of a great genius to make 
all the ſubjeds he ſpeakes on great, 
by giving them the naturall grace 
and agreableneſs they ought to have. 
For all Subjects being great no far- 
rher then they are ſolid, every thing 
rhatpaſles through the head of an able 
and ſolid Preacher, becomes ſo too, 
and wharever is ſolid is always pros. 
per to be handled in the Pulpit. Bur 
becauſe this talent is rare, and or- 
dinary Preachers are very deficient 
kerein by making choice of farfetchd 
and artificiall ſubjects; I think ir 
not@miſle ro propoſe ſome of thoſe 
which may be moſt proper for the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit , and tend 
to edification. 

l. ThFGreatneſs of the Majeſty 
of God, as ir is deſcribed in the Pro- 
phers, and other places of holy writ; 
that moſt Chriſtians, who are ſo 
little acquainted with 1t , may have 
an 
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an. Idea of it. The Preacher may 
render him terrible ro the wicked, 
and lovely to the vertuous, by re- 
preſenting him as he is; and ſo ad- 
vantage both the one and the o- 
ther. 

II. The truth of our Religion , 
which hath paſt the teſt of the wiſeſt 
men, and ſuch as have bin rhe moſt 
exempt from intereſt and padlion ; 
and which hath bin queſtioned by 
none but narrow ſpirits, whoſe judg- 
ments are debauched , becauſe their 
manners are corrupt: 

ITI. The neceſſity and impor- 
tance of ſalvation, the conſequences 
of which are of, ſo great conn ; 
and the difficulty there is to attain 
it, by reaſon of the uncertainty of 
death, which nay ſurprize us every 
moment. * 

I'V. The greatneſs of the bene- 
fit of our redemption , and the un- 
ipeakable goodneſs of our redeemer, 
with the returnes he hath deſerved 
from 
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from us for all his ſufferings, and 
the effuſion of his precious blood. 

V. The unprofitableneſs of rhe 
lives of moſt Chriſtians, eſpecially 
perſons of Quality , who doe fo lit- 
tleto compaſſe heayen ; which being 
propoſed only as a conqueſt , can 
never be gained by that ſoft and effe- 
minate life that 1s led by moſt Chri- 
ſtian Ladies, To this may be added 
the conrinuall diſtragtion we meet 
with In an affuire of ſo great impor- 
tance , by the interpoſition of other 
concernes of ſo little moment. 

VI. The dreadfull account we 
muſt make to God of the lives we 
haveted, and the uſe we have made 
of his graces , when after death we 
await his finall ſentence. 

V II. The holineſs of the myſte- 
ries of our Religion; as the Reſurre- 
ion, the certainry of which myſtery 
is the eſtabliſhment of our faith ; the 
Aſcenſion, which is the motive of 


our hope by the aſſurance of a medi- 
ator 
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ator with God; the deſcent of rhe 
holy ſpirit , which 1s the foundation 
of our charity , and love to god, by 
that moſt ſacred tie. 

VIII. The dignity of the Chri- 
ſtian name we receive in bapriſme , 
conſiſting in the honour we have to 
be the ſonns of God by adoption, and 
our right of being heires apparent to 
the Kingdome of heaven, This right 
and honour is ſo great, that we can- 
not give a Chriſtian an idea of 1t big 
enough, nor make him ſufficiently 
underſtand the obligation ſo holy a 
name lays on him, to lead a pious 
and virtuous life conformable rhere- 
unto. » 

IX. A frequent Elogy of faith, 
which can only fix by its deciſions 
the 1inquierudes and perperuall agi- 
rations of that curioſity to which the 
mind of man 1s ſubje&@ ; and which 
can ſweeren rhe paines of this life, 
by preſenting to our view before- 
hand thoſe recompenſes we hope for. 
Fides 
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Fides ſperandarum ſubſtantia rerum. 

X. The holy uſe we ought to make 
of the ſacraments thoſe effentialls 
of our Religion , wherein we muſt 
be ſhewn what great perfection the 
Chriſtian name , which we re- 
ceiye in bapriſme, cÞliges us to. And 
that the Euchariſt, is not only the 
heavenly foodof our ſoules, of which 
weake and infirme can makeno uſe, 
( even as materiall bread is not for 
thoſe who are ſick) but ought to 
be taken as a lively image to renew 
in the memories of the fairhfull the 
benefir of our redemption , which 
ſhould never be effaced out of the 
heart of a Chriſtian, 

XI, The ſufterings, humiliations, 
poverty , diſappointments, that are 
the Chriſtian bearitudes, and the fur- 
rherance of our way to heaven , as 
oreatneſs and honours are the ob- 
ſtacles in our journy thither. 

X11. Toinfſtru& the fairhfull in 


in that ſpirit of fear and trembling 
with 
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with which they ought to work out 
their ſalvation , according to the ad- 
vice of the Apoſtle. Nor will it be 


2miſſe to ſound often in the eares of. 


ſinners the terrcurs of Gods judg- 
ments , & wake them out of that le- 
thargy into which their finns have 
plunged: them : asalſo to terrify the 
godly too, in repreſenting fre- 
quently to them the danger they 
Tun , by negleding the leaſt of Gods 
Graces , who punitheth ſo ſeverely 
the contempt and abuſe of them. 
XIII. The reliance on God; to 
which men are to be excited, by fre- 
quent diſcourſes of Providence , 
which many regard but little by rea- 
ſon of an ill cuſtome they have to 
1mpute all the events of things ei- 
ther to chance or their owne indu- 
ſtry, not conſidering that paſſage 
In the Goſpell , that nor one haire 


of our head falls to the ground, | 


thartis,nothing happens in the world, 
even of thoſe things that ſeem moſt 
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indifferent , but by the expreſs or- 
der of Providence ; which we are 
bound in duty to acknowledg and 
adore 1n every thing that comes to 
paſle. | 

X1V. The obedience and ſub- 
miſſion which we owe to the au- 
thority and determinations of the 
Church; not only becauſe it preſerves 
usfrom that diſorder, w® otherwiſe 
muſt deſtroy all ſocieties , but alſo 
becauſe 1t directs us, in matters of 
faith, and pradtice ; without which 
we ſhould be continually expoſed 
to the mercy of our extravagant ima» 
ginations, and diſorderly and paſlt- 
onate defires, and ſo religion which 
ought to be the moſt firm and ſtable 
thing 1n the world , would become 
the moſt light and uncertain. 

RV, The power of Gods word, 


| that converts finners, and confounds 
| the wiſdome of the world by the 


mouth of unlearned men. 
X VI.. The examples of Saints 
and 
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and holy men, which are to be pro- 
pos'd to the faithfull , as lively pat- 
terns of thar Piety which God re- 
quires, in the ſeveral varieties of 
ſtares and callings. 

XVII. Toconclude, the ſad un- 
happineſs of moſt men, eſpecially 
perſons of Q;;ality , who follow af- 
ter falſhood , and lies, and employ 
their underſtanding about chimeras, 


and meer illuſions, which they make | 
uſe of to defend their irreligious | 


tenets. 

There are many other ſubjeds 
of this nature, as the eſſentiall cha- 
racer of a Chriſtian, viz. the love 
of our neighbor, with an univerſal! 
charity, that excludes not our great- 
eſt enemies. The Pardon of injuries; 
a ſubmiſſion to rhe will of God in 


adverſity ; almes giving ; ſeif deny- | 


all; the emprovement of time , and / 


Gods graces; repentance ; the incon- 
fiſtence of wordly intereſts with rhe 


Profeſſion of Chriſtianity : the ha- 
rred 
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tred of fin ; the care of working out 
ſalvation; the Omnipreſence of God 
zeale in his ſervice ; Prayer ; and o« 
ther things, that may affe& the mind, 
and contribute to the edification of 
the hearers ; which ought to be the 
cheifeit aime of Preachers. They can- 
not ofren enough recommend to the 
people that purity which the holi- 
neſs of our religion requires , and 
which cannot be obrain'd but by 
withdrawing from the tumulr and 
remprations of the world ; too much 
converſe in ſecular affairs , engages 
the moſt holy Perſon tro draw in 
poy ſonous and infeed Air , which 
notwithſtanding all caution will em- 
pair his ſpiritual health. Which the 
holy Martyr 4gathe did fo well un- 
derſtand, rhar ſhe bleſled God for 
having taken from her the love of the 
World. Qui tulifi a me amorem ſeculi. 
And indeed he generally is the beſt 
Chriſtian who is moſt retir'd: and the 
moſt private, 1s the ſureſt way to 
Heaven, To 
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To conclude theſe RefleGions 
on the uſe of the Eloquence of 
the Pulpit, it remaines that I pro- 
poſe ſome pattern , after which 
thoſe who have good naturall parts 
may form to themſelves a Character 


of this Eloquence : which I ſhall de ' 
by giving a deſcription of two of | 
the moſt accompliſh Preachers that | 


I have known in this Age. How ex- 
traordinary ſoever they appear by 
the draught I make of them, thoſe 
who have heard them will acknow- 
ledge that I have not repreſented 
them more perfe& them they were z 
and that theſe are nor Preachers in 
Idea, but really ſuch as I make them, 
that no man may imagine I have 
ſwerv'd from, or exceeded the truth. 

The former had the beſt naturall 
genius for Eloquence in the world ; 
He was of a good perſonage, of a mo+ 
deſt , grave, comely , and compleat 
behaviour. He gain'd reſpe&t to 
himſelf by giying it to his audi- 
ENCE- 
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ence. His voice was notextraordinary 
loud, but was ſtrongand firm enough, 
and had ſomerhing in it ſo ſtrange« 
ly taking , that made him liſtned to, 
asfcon as he began to ſpeak with the 
greateſt atrenrion imaginable. The 


| qualiries of his mind Correſponded 


to his exterior perfe@tions ; he had 
a- quick apprehenſion, exquiſite un= 
derſtanding, right perception, com- 
prehenfive knowledge , clear fancy, 
and a ſolid judgment. His grear ra« 
lent was a profound skill in School- 
Divinity , which he underſtood ber- 
ter then the Profeſſors of it them- 
ſelves , whereby he was enabled ro 
ſtate all difficulties with accurateneſs 
and perſpicuity. He was alſo exceed- 
ingly well verſed in the Fathers, w*h 
he uſually applied ſo happily and 
with ſuch addreſſe, thar they ſeem'd 
to have writ every rhing onely for 
him. Bur norhing heightned more 
the eminence of his abilities, rhen 
his admirable Eloquence, which he 

| em« 
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employed ſo advantagiouſly, as to 
make what impreſſions he pleaſed 
on the minds of his Audience, by the 
grace and agreablenes he gave to the 
things he diſcourſed on. His argu- 
ments ſo ſuſtained cne rhe other, that 
thelatter were always ſtronger then 
the former. And beſides that there 
was nothing counterfeit or ſophiſti- 
cated ang impertinent in his reaſon- 
ings, they being all ſolid, rhe force | 
of his ſpeaking was augmented as it 
were by degrees , ſo as to heighten 
its vigcur, and affe& the mind more 
at the end then ar rhe beginning. In 
fine, his beſt talent was fully to en- 
lighten the underſtanding, and 
ſtrengly aftedt the heart. All his 
diſcourles were very clear and per- 
ſpicuous, and afrer he had caſt into 
= mind the ſeed of thoſe motions 
he deſigned ro make, by giving it 
forcible convictions, he- ſer all the 
ſprings of the ſoul a going , by 
thoſe movements which he judged it 
Capa= 
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capable of being affected with ; he 
inflam'd the heart, by the hear & ar- 
dour of paſſion,in the art of which he 
had inſtructed himſelf by a peculiar 
Merhod of his own. His auditors be- 
gan at firſt to hear him with pleaſure, 
becauſe he enter'd into their ſoul 
by the infinuation of his Eloquence; 
and they never were ſo unwilling he 
ſhould end, as when he was at a con- 
cluſion; for even in thoſe laſt mo- 
ments he had poſſeſſion of the ſoul, 
and being abſolure maſter rhere, 
might doe wnat he pleaſed. He had 
the arr of aftecting the mind in fo 
eminent a degree , that I have known 
ſeverall debauched perſons reſolve 
not to heare him, for fteare of being 
forced ro yeeld to the ſtrength of his 
reaſons; as molt were that heard him. 
Bur yer nothing ſpoke more to his 
adyantage then the profound ſilence 
of his hearers,when he finiſh'd his ſer- 
mon. One might ſee hisauditors rite 


from their ſears with a pale counte- 
L 2 nance 
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nance and a dejected look, and goe 
out of the Church penſive and moved 
withcut ſpeaking a word ; eſpecially 
when he preached on ſubjeds that 
were Proper to afiea , and took an 
occaſion to enforce terrour;which he 
was often uſed ro doe, being con- 
vinced of the truth of this maxime, 
Naturaliter plus valet apud plurimos 
malorum timor quam ſpes Bunorum.For | 
certainly the minds of the vulgar are | 
lefle moved by the hope of good, then 
the fear of evill ; which made hjm ſay, ' 
that a preacher ought almoſt always 
to preach terrour:which was his Cha- 
raGer, But as he preached ſomerimes 
when he was indiſpoſed, which the 
greateſt men frequently are, he ſaid 
many things ſo flat, as would hardly 
have bin pardonable in him, if he 
had not ſer them off with his pathe- 
tic and moving delivery, which in- 
deed was his chief excellency. 
Theother Preacher, which I have 
knowne , had all the natural! abili- 
Lies 
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ties, and I dare ſay the learning of 
the former, but he had them ina 
difierent manner. Never had any 
Orator more art then he, nor more 
care to conceale it: for under rhe 
appearance of a careleſſe and neg- 
ligent aire he cover'd the greateſt 
artifice imaginable. This negligence 
was accompanied with ſo many gra- 
ces, that It was always charming , 
becauſe men were per{waded by his 
manner of ſpeaking, thar he rhoughr 
of nothing lefle. His ſoveraign talent 
was the $sk1ll he had to make beleive 
that all his art was naturall , which 
he concealed under a woſt aftected 
negligence; and ſo his audience aban= 
doning themſelves ro the pleaſure 
they took in hearing him, were 
willingly carryed away without 
the leaſt doubt or ſuſpicion. As his 
arguments were ſolid, and he knew 
how to urge them to the beſt advan-= 
tage , he made very great impreſſi- 


ons on the heart ; but his manner of 
deli- 
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delivering them was ſo agreable, thar 
none could heare him without being 
enchanred. That was the uſuall effe& 
of his Eloquence, which conſiſted 


lefſe in words and things, rhen in the | 


manner of conceiving and exprel- 
fing them. And ſo having the arr to 
pleaſe in what ever he ſaid, and 
charm his audience whenſcever he 
ſpoke he was always Eloquent , 
becauſe he always perſwaded. He 
Knew how to intermix the force of 
reaſoning with that of authority and 
example with ſuch exacnes, as made 
every thing excellent that he ſaid; 
ſo that he conduceed the minds of his 
audience as it were ſtep by ſtep whi- 
ther he pleaſed, becauſe twas 1m- 


poſſible ro reſiſt the pleaſure he | 


gave. His applications were exact, be- 
Cauſe his reaſon was ſo , and rhe ſut- 
jets he diſcourſed were always 
great, by the importance of thoſe 
things he mixed w*" them, There was 
nothing counterfeit in his thonghts, 
no- 
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nothing ſuperfluous in his words : 
whatſoever digreſſion he made, he 
always returned to his ſubje& with 
out looſing himſelf. By his agre- 
able delivery , he went more di» 
realy to the heart then the other , 
who made great windings to get 
thirher by the underſtanding. Men 
were indeed more moved and afte- 
Ged by the force and vehemency of 
the former, but more charmed, mel - 
red and penetrated by the graces 
and agreableneſs of the latter. Bur 
after all , both the one and rhe other 


- 1. | were perfe& in the Character they 


had aflumed , and the Eloquence 
they had framed, 

A Preacher, that hath arived to thar 
perfection which theſe two, Whoſe de- 
ſcriptions I have made , were maſters 


| Ofisone of the greateſt gitts that God 
| can beſtow upon his Church ; ir be=- 


nga meanes to ſanctify entire Pro- 
vinces and Kingdoms, by reforming 
Ihe public licence, and diſorders in 

INanncrs 


Cl 
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mann=rs, thar reign among the Peo« 
ple. Tis that ſacred ſalt menrioned 
in the ſcripture, which God by 


| 


his good Providence hath oppoſed | 


to all rhe corruptions that are in the 
world. And 1 believe the ſcarcity of 
gcod Preachers in this age may be 
occaſioned , by rhe lirtle care men 
have , of begging of God thete ſorts 
cf Gifrs , wnich cannot be enough 
prayed for. Let us then with a live- 
ty faith , and ardent devotion , and 
a long perſeverance , make the ſame 
Przyer to God which he commanded 
the Apcitles, and would have us learn 
from rhem. 


Meſſis quidem multa , operari vero 
paucz;, Rogate ergo Dominum 
meſſis, ut mittat aperarios in 
meſſem ſuam. Luc. C. FG. 


